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Objectives  oj  Conference  on  Volunteer  Activities 
in  Kecording  and  Transcribing  Books 

for  the  Blind 


Mr.  Yerner  W.  Clapp,  Acting  Librarian  of  Congress,  welcomed  the 
delegates  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

Mr.  Clapp  first  spoke  of  the  National  Conference  on  Library  Service 
for  the  Blind,  held  in  the  Library  of  Congress  in  November  1951,  and 
he  summarized  its  objectives  and  recommendations.  That  conference 
stressed  the  problems  of  library  service  on  a  professional  level,  while 
this  conference,  the  first  such  meeting  of  national  scope,  was  called 
to  provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of  the  techniques  used  by  volun¬ 
teers  to  provide  books  for  the  blind  through  the  instantaneous  record¬ 
ing  of  books  on  discs  and  single-copy  transcribing  of  books  in  Braille 
type. 

Mr.  Clapp  explained  that,  in  organizing  this  conference,  assign¬ 
ments  were  given.  If  they  appeared  to  be  arbitrary,  and  the  delegates 
had  better  suggestions  to  offer,  changes  would  be  made.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  meetings  the  general  findings  would  be  presented  in 
the  form  of  resolutions,  which  would  have  no  legal  status  but  would 
merely  be  the  machinery  for  attempting  to  find  a  consensus  on  mat¬ 
ters  under  discussion.  The  chairmen  of  the  several  discussion  groups 
were  to  serve  as  the  Resolutions  Committee  to  insure  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  all  topics. 
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RECORDING  ACTIVITIES 


Techniques  of  Recording  Books  for  the  Blind 

Arthur  Helms,  Production  Director, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


Choosing  readers  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  I  wish  to  give  a  few 
points  on  the  best  way  to  make  such  selections.  The  first  thing  to 
look  for  is  a  clear  and  agreeable  voice.  It  should  be  so  clear  that 
virtually  every  word  is  intelligible  to  the  listener  without  any  strain 
on  his  part,  because  obviously  if  he  has  to  strain  the  good  is  lost.  An 
agreeable  voice — here  we  get  into  the  realm  of  the  subjective.  There 
are  many  professional  actors  who  have  voices  that  are  not  agreeable, 
but  have  warmth,  naturalness,  and  sincerity,  which  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  good  tone-quality.  In  choosing  a  reader  don’t  look  primarily 
for  the  kind  of  voice  you  hear  on  the  radio.  That  is  not  what  we  want. 
We  want  naturalness,  sincerity,  and  clarity.  It  is  more  a  matter  of 
personality  than  of  pure  voice  quality.  Get  the  quality  if  you  can, 
but  don’t  look  for  it  the  way  a  radio  advertiser  does. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  things  that  should  not  enter  into  the 
reading  of  a  book.  There  is  a  thing  called  “punching” — hitting  every 
other  word,  or  overemphasis.  This  tires  the  reader  just  as  any  other 
kind  of  strain  does.  What  we  want  is  a  sort  of  legato  feeling.  This 
does  not  apply  universally,  however.  Sometimes  you  have  to  change 
the  type. 

In  reading  a  textbook — and  I  believe  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  the 
program  is  in  recording  textbooks,  not  fiction — good  delivery  is  just 
as  important  as  a  good  voice.  A  person  who  can  interpret  well,  who 
phrases  logically,  and  who  emphasizes  correctly  is  more  valuable  than 
the  person  with  a  smooth  voice  who  does  not  have  the  intelligence  to 
read  logically.  Another  point  to  consider  is  hearing  quality.  The 
listener  wants  a  reader  who  will  be  just  as  pleasant  to  hear  after  two 
hours  or  two  years  as  after  two  minutes. 

You  will  find  it  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  few  readers  upon  whom 
you  can  depend  year  after  year  and  whose  voices  have  the  quality 
that  will  appeal  to  the  reader.  This  is  something  to  consider  at  the 
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beginning.  You  may  ask  how  you  are  going  to  distinguish  that  qual¬ 
ity.  You  can  do  this  to  a  certain  extent  by  giving  a  well-planned  audi¬ 
tion.  Provide  your  reader  with  two  passages  of  at  least  five  minutes 
each  and  give  them  to  him  well  ahead  of  time,  not  the  day  he  is  going 
to  record  them.  The  passages  should  be  dissimilar :  one  from  a  novel 
and  the  other  from  a  textbook.  Five  minutes  is  absolutely  a  minimum 
time  but  ten  is  better.  Several  days  after  you  have  made  the  audition 
records,  play  them  over  and  over  with  concentrated  attention.  Have 
a  third  party,  one  who  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  program, 
listen  to  the  records.  You  often  get  acute  reactions  from  disinterested 
people.  Play  them  repeatedly  and  look  for  the  things  I  have  just  been 
talking  about.  Is  there  any  strain?  Is  there  any  punching?  Does 
the  reader  have  any  mannerisms  that  may  become  irritating  after  a 
while?  Does  he  have  an  affected  pronunciation?  If  it  is  artificial, 
the  listener  will  detect  it  and  become  annoyed.  Does  he  drop  his  voice 
at  the  end  of  every  sentence  or  paragraph  ?  He  should  not  do  this  be¬ 
cause  the  listener  may  lose  the  thought,  and  it  creates  a  very  monot¬ 
onous  effect.  Look  for  things  like  excessive  breathlessness,  a  huffing 
and  puffing  as  the  reader  goes  along.  Some  readers  have  such  excessive 
mouth  noises  that  you  cannot  use  them.  Can  the  reader  interpret? 
There,  again,  have  someone  else  listen,  someone  who  hasn’t  heard  or 
seen  the  passage,  and  ask  if  he  gets  the  general  sense  without  having  to 
think  too  hard  or  strain  his  ears.  You  are  not  going  to  find  any  reader 
who  is  entirely  without  faults,  and  if  your  choice  is  limited  you  are 
going  to  have  to  take  what  you  can  get;  but  keep  these  thoughts  in 
mind.  Unless  the  reader  is  very  bad,  don’t  close  the  file  on  him.  You 
may  have  no  use  for  him  at  the  moment,  but  make  a  note  or  keep  a  file 
card  about  him  and  put  down  his  qualities.  The  time  may  come  when 
you  will  get  just  the  sort  of  book  he  can  do.  Don’t  throw  anybody 
overboard  unless  he  is  too  bad. 

I  can’t  stress  too  much  the  ability  to  interpret,  phrase,  and  put  the 
emphasis  in  the  right  place.  This  is  particularly  important  in  text¬ 
books.  You  need  a  certain  kind  of  intelligence  to  read  a  textbook 
correctly  and  get  the  meaning  over  to  the  reader.  He  needn’t  be  a 
specialist  in  the  subject,  but  he  must  be  able  to  read  a  sentence  cor¬ 
rectly  to  himself  and  then  out  loud  to  the  listener. 

I  am  accustomed  to  using  professional  readers  only,  but  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  in  the  volunteer  program  you  may  have  a  problem 
in  your  relations  with  readers.  As  far  as  I  know,  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  readers  are  perfectly  cooperative,  but  you  may  lack 
the  control  over  your  particular  readers  which  it  is  desirable  to  have. 
In  using  professional  readers,  there  is  no  such  problem.  It  is  part  of 
their  living.  They  are  actors  and  the  great  majority  of  them  look  for 
direction.  This  will  not  always  be  the  case  with  people  who  are  not 
professionals  and  who  are  reading  on  a  volunteer  basis.  There  will 
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be  those  who  because  they  are  using  their  own  time  feel  that  they  can 
call  the  tune. 

There  is  one  more  factor  you  should  consider  when  you  have  a 
choice  of  readers,  and  that  is  the  character  and  personality  of  the 
reader.  He  should  be  willing  to  work  along  with  you — and  most 
people  are — but  beware  of  those  who  give  indication  that  they  would 
like  to  read  things  their  own  way.  I  know  many  actors  who  are  ex¬ 
cellent  on  the  stage  and  think  there  is  nothing  to  reading  a  book ;  but 
they  soon  find  out  that  reading  aloud  to  an  unseen  audience  is  not  like 
delivering  lines  on  the  stage.  This  is  a  different  medium.  There  is 
nothing  like  it.  It  is  an  exhausting  job  even  for  a  professional,  and 
it  may  lead  to  conflict  between  the  people  who  supervise  and  those  who 
do  the  reading.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  you  take  into  consideration 
the  character  of  the  person  as  well  as  his  ability  to  read.  Let  me  say 
also  that  it  is  fundamentally  a  question  of  the  reader’s  attitude,  which 
is  very  apparent  in  the  reading.  A  person  will  sit  down  to  read  and 
think  he  is  reading  just  as  well  as  anyone  can,  but  the  listener  soon 
detects  the  attitude  of  the  reader.  The  straightforward,  sincere  per¬ 
son  who  reads  with  warmth  and  naturalness  is  much  better  than  a 
professional  who  has  the  attitude  that  he  is  doing  somebody  a  favor. 

The  task  of  getting  the  best  out  of  a  reader  is  not  governed  by  any 
specific  rules.  It  is  a  sort  of  moral  relationship  between  the  reader  and 
the  person  directing.  How  you  get  along  depends  on  how  coopera¬ 
tive  he  is  and  on  your  own  particular  temperament  and  managerial 
ability.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  control.  A 
person  who  is  working  on  a  volunteer  basis  may  not  always  be  willing 
to  record  when  you  want  him  to.  You  can’t  expect  him  to  come  in 
whenever  you  wish,  but  on  the  other  hand  you  can’t  let  him  dictate  the 
schedule.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take.  Try  to  get 
him  to  act  in  a  businesslike  way  about  the  whole  thing.  Although 
there  are  no  set  rules  for  handling  a  reader,  there  is  one  concrete  thing 
you  can  do  to  get  the  best  out  of  him :  impress  upon  him  the  necessity 
for  preparation.  This  will  do  more  than  any  other  single  factor  to 
improve  an  individual’s  reading. 

The  way  to  prepare  is  this.  The  reader  should  read  the  entire  book 
through  first.  This  is  not  as  necessary  for  textbooks  as  for  novels. 
It  is  absolutely  imperative  for  the  reader  to  prepare  intensively  for 
every  recording  session  as  much  of  the  reading  as  he  expects  to  get 
done  in  that  particular  session.  He  should  mark  the  phrasing.  He 
should  also  have  a  list  of  questions  to  ask  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
particular  recording — such  questions  as  disputed  pronunciations,  or 
whether  or  not  to  include  a  footnote.  He  should  get  the  answers  to 
all  these  questions  before  he  begins  to  record.  Perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  about  preparation  is  that  the  reader  should  actually 
-  read  the  passage  aloud  before  making  the  recording.  There  is  a  wide 
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difference  between  reading  something  with  your  eye  and  reading  it 
out  loud.  The  first  time  you  say  it  out  loud,  you  will  inevitably  make 
mistakes.  Stress  familiarity  with  the  subject  at  all  times.  One  com¬ 
mon  trouble  in  reading  is  what  we  call  “fluffs.”  I  have  found  that 
errors  in  reading  four  times  out  of  five  are  merely  errors  of  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Your  eye  runs  ahead  of  your  tongue,  your  tongue  is  trying  to 
catch  up,  and  you  will  read  a  word  that  occurs  in  the  next  line.  Ana¬ 
lyze  most  reading  errors  and  you  will  find  this  to  be  true.  The  cure, 
is  to  tell  the  reader  to  restrain  his  eye,  to  keep  it  just  a  few  words  ahead 
of  the  word  he  is  reading  at  the  time ;  and  with  a  little  practice  he  will 
find  that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  reading  errors. 

I  would  like  to  play  a  few  excerpts  from  some  records  we  have  made. 
In  the  main  we  consider  these  readers  very  good,  but  here  we  are  in 
the  realm  of  the  subjective  and  cannot  hope  to  please  everybody. 
By  and  large,  our  readers  are  well-liked.  I  am  playing  this  first 
record  to  show  you  how  we  try  to  fit  the  book  to  the  reader.  This 
is  a  Western  and  the  man  who  reads  it  happens  to  be  a  Westerner  him¬ 
self  and  plays  a  great  many  parts  on  the  radio.  He  has  a  certain 
flavor  in  his  voice  and  delivery  that  seems  to  fit  the  book,  Vengeance 
Valley.  This  was  chosen  to  give  an  idea  of  one  voice-quality  which 
happens  to  be  popular  with  readers. 

The  reader  of  the  second  record  has  a  sharper  voice,  with  a  dry 
quality.  This  particular  reader  was  chosen  because  the  book  requires 
an  excellent  background  of  literature.  It  involves  South  Sea  Island 
pronunciation,  because  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  long  stay  there. 
This  reader  has  an  excellent  background  and  I  personally  like  his 
presentation,  though  some  don’t.  He  is  the  kind  who  can  find  out  all 
the  answers  to  the  questions  and  give  an  intelligent  interpretation  of 
the  book.  He  will  do  the  book  right  and  do  it  in  the  minimum  time. 

The  third  book,  A  Handbook  for  the  Blind ,  is  a  good  example  by  a 
good  reader  of  a  non-fiction  work. 

Finally  I  am  going  to  close  the  playing  of  records  with  two  short 
excerpts  from  the  Bible  by  the  same  reader  who  did  the  handbook. 
He  is  one  of  our  best  and  certainly  one  of  our  most  versatile  readers. 
I  would  like  to  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  clergy  and  Sunday 
School  teachers,  that  in  their  reading  of  the  Bible  many  of  them 
leave  something  to  be  desired.  They  can’t  all  be  excellent  readers. 
A  few  are  superb,  but  there  are  many  who  do  not  know  how  to 
read  it  correctly.  Alexander  Scorby  has  a  touch  that  appeals 
to  everybody.  The  average  reader  wants  the  Bible  to  sound  like 
everyday  life. 

I  mentioned  before  that  I  would  take  up  the  subject  of  editorial 
problems  to  some  extent.  In  recording  there  are  certain  interpola¬ 
tions  that  must  be  made.  Editing  includes  any  additions,  instruc¬ 
tions,  or  omissions  in  the  text  which  are  intended  to  clarify  it  for  the 
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listeners.  In  textbooks  you  may  have  to  announce  not  only  that  this 
is  Record  Number  3,  but  you  may  also  have  to  give  the  page-number 
of  the  printed  book.  There  are  all  sorts  of  variations  in  the  way  this 
is  done.  A  student  in  a  university  will  want  to  know  the  number  of 
the  printed  page,  and  to  keep  the  continuity  straight  you  will  have  to 
give  the  number  of  the  record.  There  are  also  a  number  of  words  that 
may  not  be  familiar  to  the  listener  and  are  impossible  to  figure  out 
from  the  sound.  Often  it  may  be  important  to  the  fistener  to  know 
the  spelling.  You  have  to  decide  what  to  spell  and  what  not  to  spell. 
In  the  case  of  footnotes,  you  have  to  decide  which  are  important  and 
which  are  not.  All  these  little  problems  come  up.  Common  sense 
gives  the  answer  in  every  case,  but  until  you  have  had  experience 
they  may  be  hard  to  meet.  I  would  like  anyone  who  wants  one  to 
take  a  copy  of  this  little  pamphlet,  Recording  Boohs  for  the  Blind , 
which  covers  editing  pretty  thoroughly.  I  have  no  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  mechanics  of  the  program,  but  Mrs.  Macdonald  is  going 
to  speak  about  it  later.  Now  I  would  like  to  invite  questions  and  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  this  kind  of  work. 

Summary  of  Discussion  Following  Mr.  Helms’  Paper 

Procedures  and  equipment  used  for  attaining  the  best  results  in 
both  the  professional  and  volunteer  fields  of  recording  were  the  gen¬ 
eral  theme  of  discussion  following  Mr.  Helms’  talk.  Particular  em¬ 
phasis  was  given  the  reader  phase  of  the  program;  and  it  was  of 
interest  to  the  group  that  volunteer  readers  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  efforts,  and  that  many  professionals  contribute  on  a  volunteer 
basis,  welcoming  the  opportunity  to  record  their  voices  for  posterity. 
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National  and  Local  Recording  Services 

Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General, 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


While  most  of  us  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
talking  book,  perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  were  to  review  it  very 
briefly  in  order  to  put  it  into  proper  perspective  with  its  related 
segments. 

The  history  of  the  effort  to  provide  the  blind  with  a  satisfactory 
means  of  reading  goes  back  as  far  as  1784,  when  a  Frenchman,  Valen¬ 
tin  Hauy,  who  was  interested  in  doing  something  for  the  blind,  de¬ 
vised  a  practical  method  of  reading  by  means  of  embossed  letters. 
Hauy’s  system  spread  over  most  of  Europe.  Then  in  1829  another 
Frenchman,  Louis  Braille,  himself  sightless,  invented  the  system  of 
raised  dots  that  bears  his  name.  But  the  Braille  system,  though 
famous  today,  did  not  become  generally  known  and  used  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Meanwhile,  in  1877,  Thomas 
Edison  had  successfully  reproduced  the  human  voice  by  first  im¬ 
prisoning  its  sound  in  the  grooves  of  a  wax  cylinder.  Thus  two  path¬ 
ways,  touch  and  sound,  had  been  opened  for  the  blind  reader.  Yet 
it  was  not  until  recent  times  that  these  pathways  were  thoroughly 
explored. 

It  was  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  that  pioneered  in 
the  newer  medium — that  of  sound.  Braille  printing  had  already  been 
perfected  in  this  country  to  a  point  where  books  for  finger-reading 
were  made  both  less  cumbersome  and  less  costly  by  half.  It  was  sus¬ 
pected,  however,  that  thousands  of  the  country’s  estimated  blind  pop¬ 
ulation  of  over  200,000  could  never  master  Braille.  Investigation  con¬ 
firmed  this  belief ;  less  than  20  percent  of  the  blind  in  Ajnerica  were 
reading  Braille  with  any  degree  of  pleasure  or  proficiency.  The  an¬ 
swer,  as  the  Foundation  saw  it,  was  to  adapt  the  phonograph  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  blind. 

With  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  with  assistance 
from  Mrs.  William  H.  Moore,  who  had  long  shown  an  interest  in  the 
blind,  the  Foundation  embarked  upon  a  two-year  research  program, 
in  which  it  was  aided  substantially  by  Mr.  Frank  Dyer,  of  New  Jersey. 
In  1934,  after  much  painstaking  experimentation,  a  long-playing  rec¬ 
ord,  substantially  lighter  in  weight  and  more  durable  than  the  avail¬ 
able  commercial  recordings,  was  perfected. 
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In  1931  Congress  had  passed  the  Pratt- Smoot  Law  authorizing  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  - 
books  for  the  adult  blind.  With  the  successful  development  of  talk¬ 
ing  books,  Members  of  Congress,  conspicuous  among  whom  were  Sen¬ 
ators  Wagner  and  Smoot,  interested  themselves  in  having  the  ap¬ 
propriation  increased.  By  1948  the  amount  authorized  had  risen  to 
$1,125,000,  of  which  $700,000  was  actually  appropriated  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  recorded  books  and  for  the  maintenance  and  replacement 
of  Government-owned  reproducers  for  these  records. 

Today  talking  book  discs  are  the  familiar  companions  of  many 
thousands  of  blind  people.  The  records  themselves  are  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  made  of  a  thin,  durable,  semi-flexible  material. 
Each  one  has  the  title  and  page-number  marked  in  Braille  at  the 
center,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  make  a  limited  use  of  the  dot 
system.  The  discs  are  played  at  a  speed  of  33%  revolutions  per  min¬ 
ute  and  have  a  playing  time  of  15  or  16  minutes  per  side.  A  printed 
book  of  average  length  can  be  recorded  on  18  double-faced  talking 
book  records — a  reading  time  of  about  9  hours.  Of  course  books 
many  times  this  length  have  been  recorded;  notably,  the  Bible,  on 
169  double-faced  discs;  Tolstoy’s  War  amd  Peace ,  which  fills  119  rec¬ 
ords;  and  Gone  With  the  Wind ,  which  runs  to  80. 

The  readers  regularly  employed  in  the  recording  of  talking  books 
are  men  and  women  of  professional  experience  in  stage  or  radio 
work — often  in  both — who  have  been  carefully  selected  for  their 
pleasing  voices,  their  diction,  and  their  interpretive  skill.  Some  of 
them  have  read  talking  books  almost  from  the  beginning  and  to 
thousands  of  blind  readers  all  over  the  country  they  have  become 
personalities  whose  voices  are  eagerly  awaited. 

Talking  book  titles  are  selected  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  largely 
from  the  suggestions  of  a  group  of  librarians  and  a  committee  of  talk¬ 
ing  book  readers.  The  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind  has  made 
its  recording  studios  available  to  the  Libary  of  Congress  for  the  record¬ 
ing  of  talking  books  so  that  the  cost  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
Publishers  and  authors  have  cooperated  with  the  talking  book  by 
granting  permission,  either  free  or  at  a  nominal  rate,  for  the  recording 
of  works  on  which  they  hold  the  copyright.  There  is  a  strict  under¬ 
standing  with  all  copyright  owners  who  give  such  permission  that 
the  records  are  solely  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

When  the  schools  for  blind  children  realized  that  the  talking  book 
had  a  place  as  an  educational  medium,  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  set  up  a  sound-recording  department 
to  supply  the  demand  for  such  reading  material.  Its  recording  facil¬ 
ities  were  also  offered  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

There  are  two  main  objectives  for  the  use  of  the  talking  book  in 
education:  first,  it  functions  as  a  supplementary  reading  medium, 
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compensating  for  the  slowness  of  Braille  reading;  second,  it  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  enrichment  of  teaching.  In  accordance  with  these  aims  a 
talking  book  library  of  children’s  literature  is  being  built  up.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  books  for  children  are  being  made  available  in 
talking  book  form  through  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  In  many  of  these  talking  books,  sound  effects  and  dramatiza¬ 
tions  are  used  in  order  to  give  blind  children  some  of  the  stimulation 
that  seeing  children  get  from  picture  illustrations  in  their  books. 

Although  the  number  of  talking  book  titles  does  not  of  course  com¬ 
pare  with  the  total  of  all  inkprint  books,  the  list  is  nevertheless  impres¬ 
sive  and,  in  range  of  subject,  extremely  comprehensive.  It  takes  in  the 
standard  worlds  of  fiction,  poetry,  biography,  and  history ;  it  includes 
travel,  religion,  and  science ;  it  offers  humor,  mystery,  and  adventure. 
In  short,  it  ranges  from  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  to  Sir  James  Jeans 
and  P.  G.  Wodeliouse.  And  quite  recently  there  have  been  added  to 
the  list  a  number  of  books  in  French  and  Spanish,  intended  primarily 
for  blind  readers  in  Europe  and  handled  by  the  American  F oundation 
for  the  Overseas  Blind,  but  available  also  to  American  talking  book 
readers. 

But  despite  the  thousands  of  talking  book  titles  which  have  been 
recorded  and  made  available  through  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  early 
became  apparent  that  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  with  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  it  by  budgetary  considerations,  could  not  possibly  hope 
ever  to  meet  the  demand  fully.  Some  limitations  upon  its  selection  of 
titles  was  unavoidable,  and  it  has  therefore  been  the  wise  practice  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  attempt  in  the  selection  of  titles  to  choose 
those  for  which  there  would  be  the  widest  possible  demand,  so  that  the 
maximum  use  would  be  made  of  the  financial  investment  in  this  service. 

Necessarily,  this  limitation  has  disappointed  many  readers  who 
wanted  reading  matter  for  which  the  general  demand  was  so  limited 
that  the  Library  could  not  justify  its  selection.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  books  that  are  technical  in  character,  as  well  as  of  many  text¬ 
books  used  by  college  students  and  other  readers. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  thought  was  given  to  ways  and  means  of 
supplementing  the  available  collections;  and  interested  volunteers, 
with  time  to  contribute,  with  skill  as  readers,  and  with  an  expanding 
supply  of  commercially  available  recording  devices,  began  to  organ¬ 
ize  for  service  to  the  growing  number  of  blind  readers  seeking  to  take 
advantage  of  just  such  an  opportunity. 

Utilizing  both  the  Audograph  and  the  SoundScriber  and  reading 
onto  small  plastic  discs  textbooks  and  other  literature,  groups  set  to 
work  to  feed  the  growing  demand.  Among  such  groups  were  two  that 
recognized  the  nationwide  need  for  this  potential  service  and  began 
to  recruit  large  numbers  of  volunteer  readers  for  organization  into 
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national  committees,  so  as  to  coordinate  the  program  into  an  effective 
instrument  of  the  widest  possible  use. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  elaborate  further  upon  this  development 
since  more  capable  spokesmen  are  here  to  do  just  that.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  one,  the  National  Committee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
has  developed  rapidly  into  an  invaluable  ally  of  the  agencies  that 
supply  talking  books.  It  has,  indeed,  now  reached  the  stage  where  its 
recordings  are  so  widely  used  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  duplicate 
them  in  multiple  copies,  a  service  now  available  through  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Once  a  title  is  recorded  it  is  sent  to 
the  Foundation,  where  a  series — up  to  10  copies — is  recorded  simul¬ 
taneously  from  the  original  recording.  In  most  cases,  these  recordings 
are  on  small  5%  inch  discs,  which  are  labelled  and  filed  in  individual 
albums.  Already  the  Foundation  has  processed  a  total  of  80  albums 
requiring  2,305  discs. 

Much  more  can  be  said,  but  with  this  as  an  introduction  it  now 
seems  appropriate  to  leave  further  discussion  to  others. 

Summary  of  Discussion  of  Mr.  Allen’s  Panel 

Discussion  centered  primarily  on  the  handling  of  student  requests 
by  the  volunteer  organizations,  minimum  requirements  for  readers, 
circulation  controls,  and  student  ownership.  The  resolution  adopted 
by  the  National  Conference  in  November  1951,  on  the  need  for  a  central 
clearinghouse  exchange  through  which  all  embossed  or  recorded  titles 
will  be  cleared  in  advance,  was  reaffirmed.  The  necessity  for  a  pub¬ 
lished  catalog  of  existing  titles  was  also  mentioned. 
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Current  Facts  about  Services  Available  from 
and  Accomplishments  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Anne  (Mrs.  Ranald  H.,  Jr.)  Macdonald,  President, 

National  Committee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


This  conference,  as  always,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  mutual  dis¬ 
cussion  of  common  interests  among  wTorkers  in  the  field  of  recording 
for  the  blind.  Last  year  Mrs.  Castles,  as  Secretary  of  our  Board  of 
Directors,  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  and  progress  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  At  that  time  we 
had  two  member-units  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee  actually 
in  operation,  one  in  Chicago  and  the  other  in  Los  Angeles.  Neither 
had  constructed  any  booths,  and  each  was  operating  with  only  one 
SoundScriber  machine. 

During  the  past  summer  the  Chicago  unit  of  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  constructed  three  soundproof  booths  in  the  Newberry  Library, 
adding  all  necessary  equipment.  They  were  paid  for  with  funds 
raised  by  the  unit  in  its  own  community.  Its  recordings  meet  our 
standards. 

The  Los  Angeles  unit,  which  started  in  a  church  and  afterwards 
received  permission  to  move  to  the  Fremont  branch  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library,  has  also  raised  funds  in  its  own  community  to  build 
not  only  SoundScriber  booths  but  also  a  tape  booth.  This  unit  has 
50  members  and  is  doing  a  fine,  productive  job. 

Mrs.  Castles  also  spoke  of  the  “Model  Unit”  originally  organized 
by  the  present  speaker  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Women’s  Council 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  This  unit  at  the  Yorkville  Branch 
of  the  library  receives  all  its  recording  assignments  from  the  National 
Committee  and  is  used  as  a  sort  of  laboratory  by  the  Committee  for 
experiments  and  as  a  demonstration  center  for  visiting  chairmen  and 
others  from  our  member  units.  Work  continues  to  be  done  there  on 
SoundScriber.  Now,  a  year  later,  additional  units  of  the  National 
Committee  are  functioning  in  Denver,  Phoenix,  Louisville,  and  Oak 
Ridge.  Denver  has  built  three  soundproof  booths  for  SoundScriber 
use  and  will  shortly  start  the  construction  of  a  tape  booth  in  the  Henry 
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White  Warren  Branch  of  the  Denver  Public  Library,  again  with  local 
funds.  It  has  a  large  and  growing  membership  and  adheres  faith¬ 
fully  to  the  National  Committee’s  standards  and  procedures. 

The  Phoenix  unit  is  housed  in  the  wonderful  new  Phoenix  Public 
Library,  working  in  two  soundproof  booths  and  doing  an  effective  job. 

The  Louisville  unit,  which  I  recently  visited,  is  at  present  in  a 
church,  but  is  planning  eventually  to  be  housed  in  a  library.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  this  unit  is  now  well  organized  and  is  operating 
in  a  properly  productive  fashion,  using  three  SoundScriber  machines, 
with  a  membership  of  30  men  and  women. 

I  must  say  a  word  here  about  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  somehow 
seems  to  animate  the  work  of  all  our  units.  Distance  seems  to  be  no 
barrier  to  the  friendly  ease  of  our  relationship.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  our  readers,  all  volunteers,  are  women — mostly  housewives. 
They  are  the  foundation  of  our  reading  groups,  which  are  augmented 
by  persons  of  specialized  training  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  such  as  au¬ 
thors,  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  radio  commentators,  and  teachers.  An 
exception  is  our  Oak  Kidge  unit,  where  the  readers  are  nearly  all  men — 
scientists  expert  in  the  intricacies  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
mathematics,  electronics,  and  kindred  fields.  It  is  of  enormous  value 
to  students  needing  scientific  books  to  have  such  material  read  to  them 
by  people  with  a  complete  understanding  of  the  subjects  involved. 
Mr.  Robert  Rainey,  the  chairman,  told  me  that  “so  many  of  us  have 
devoted  so  much  time  to  war  weapons  destructive  to  mankind  that  to 
be  able  to  do  something  helpful  and  constructive  like  the  work  of  the 
National  Committee  has  a  great  appeal.”  This  unit  already  has  over 
40  members  and  is  doing  excellent  work  in  subjects  that  would  be 
beyond  the  abilities  of  most  people  to  read  successfully. 

Also,  wherever  there  is  a  unit,  there  are  now  Braillists  who  are  an 
integral  part  thereof.  As  filers  and  discs  are  finished,  both  are  im¬ 
mediately  Brailled,  thus  expediting  the  dispatch  of  the  recorded  book 
to  the  reader.  Some  units  have  put  this  procedure  into  practice  very 
recently ;  all  employ  uniform  methods. 

Since  last  year  the  National  Committee  has  received,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Mr.  Ralph  Beals,  the  distinguished  Director  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  permission  to  build,  with  library  labor  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  National  Committee,  a  tape-recording  studio  at 
Yorkville.  After  this  studio  was  constructed  the  National  Committee 
was  fortunate  enough  to  arouse  the  interest  of  a  friend  who  was  not 
only  able  to  give  us  sound  technical  advice  but  also  literally  passed 
the  hat  to  raise  funds  to  enable  us  to  procure  the  finest  kind  of  up-to- 
date  tape-recording  equipment.  He  has  worked  with  us  tirelessly  in 
helping  to  train  our  Technical  Supervisor  and  our  four  monitors. 
This  tape  program  at  Yorkville  is  financed  and  run  by  the  National 
Committee.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  the  first  on  the  list  of  tape- 
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recordings  to  be  done  this  fall  were  an  up-to-date  French  grammar 
and  F uller’s  History  of  Philosophy ,  both  in  constant  demand.  Sound- 
Scriber,  we  feel,  is  the  best,  quickest,  and  most  economical  solution 
for  the  books  required  by  only  one  or  a  few  students,  with  no  (or  only 
a  small  number  of)  repeat  requests.  Only  books  having  a  multiple  use 
are  put  on  tape,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  National  Committee  to  record 
all  books  requested  by  proper  persons,  whether  the  book  will  be  used 
only  once  or  many  times.  Along  these  lines,  Mrs.  Lillian  Wilson, 
Branch  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  has  made  helpful  suggestions. 

We  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  made  available  its  equipment  and  personnel  to 
handle  our  labeling  and  duplication  program.  An  improved  pro¬ 
cedure,  instituted  by  the  National  Committee  and  executed  by  the 
Foundation,  is  the  labeling  of  the  discs  in  a  permanent  fashion,  for 
which  the  Foundation  installed  a  special  machine.  With  it  are  also 
stamped  the  covers  of  our  new  albums,  which  adjust  to  contain  any¬ 
where  from  10  to  40  discs.  These  are  adjustable  shipping  boxes  to 
be  used  therewith.  Our  appreciation  goes  to  Mr.  Robert  Barnett  of 
the  American  Foundation,  for  his  encouragement  and  assistance,  and 
to  the  personnel  there,  who  strive  with  such  care  to  turn  out  the  best 
possible  finished  product. 

To  add  a  few  details  about  our  work,  wTith  which  you  may  not  be 
familiar — we  do  not  charge  for  our  services  and  all  our  hundreds  of 
workers  are  volunteers,  except  for  the  three  people  at  our  head¬ 
quarters,  wThere,  incidentally,  we  keep  master  copies  of  the  tape- 
recorded  books,  other  copies  being  given  to  each  of  the  units  for  cir¬ 
culation.  Every  prospective  reader  must  make  a  trial  recording 
which  is  evaluated  by  a  committee  of  blind  people,  who  must  base  their 
decisions  entirely  on  voice-quality  and  clarity,  since  no  names  are 
divulged.  As  to  the  future,  the  present  goal  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  open  a  few  more  units,  to  a  total  of  ten.  We  think  it 
wiser  to  have  a  few  sound  and  productive  units,  with  which  we  can 
keep  in  touch,  than  to  have  many  small,  widely  scattered  groups  at 
the  sacrifice  of  uniformity  and  quality.  The  National  Committee’s 
basic  purpose  is  to  serve  the  blind  satisfactorily,  the  attainment  of 
which  requires  a  good  knowledge  of  our  clientele,  their  aims  and 
activities.  To  this  end,  we  send  a  questionnaire  to  each  blind  reader, 
asking  for  information  about  the  purpose  of  a  student’s  current 
studies,  what  educational  institution  he  or  she  attends  or  has  attended, 
what  degrees  have  been  awarded  or  are  being  sought ;  and  we  particu¬ 
larly  request  criticisms  or  suggestions  for  our  future  guidance.  The 
information  we  obtain  about  the  student  enables  us  to  be  of  service 
more  intelligently  and  reveals  to  the  student  our  real  interest  in,  and 
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concern  with,  his  or  her  welfare.  The  response  to  these  question¬ 
naires  convinces  us  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  National  Committee  we  have  cleared 
copyright  for  and  recorded  410  books,  involving  the  processing  on 
SoundScriber  and  a  tape  machine  of  27,917  discs;  the  major  part  of 
these  have  been  on  SoundScriber.  Thirty  more  books  have  recently 
been  sent  to  our  units  to  be  read,  involving  an  estimated  1,200  addi¬ 
tional  discs.  Also,  the  National  Committee  compiled  a  revised  con¬ 
solidated  file  of  books  recorded  on  plastic  discs.  Finally,  let  me  say 
how  greatly  privileged  we  feel  to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  this 
work  for  the  blind.  Books  are  “our  pastime  and  our  happiness,”  said 
Milton,  and  to  Douglas  Jerrold  they  are  “blessed  companions.”  “A 
broad  interest  in  books  usually  means  a  broad  interest  in  life,”  said 
Lyman  Abbott.  Our  purpose  is  to  join  with  you  in  bringing  to  the 
sightless  these  tools  to  build  a  greater  knowledge,  a  deeper  satisfaction, 
and  that  “broad  interest  in  life,”  of  which  the  good  doctor  spoke. 
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Volunteer  Recording  Services  for  the  Blind 

Marjorie  Postley 

Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


I  was  not  notified  until  the  eleventh  hour  that  I  was  to  speak  this 
afternoon,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  not  a  properly  prepared 
speech  such  as  Mrs.  Macdonald  has  given  us.  I  was  obliged  to  com¬ 
pile  a  few  notes  very  hurriedly.  I  shall  give  a  brief  description  of 
our  methods  and  shall  then  be  very  happy  to  try  to  answer  any 
questions  that  may  arise. 

I  can  give  an  answer  to  the  gentleman  who  was  interested  this  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  recording  done  in  the  homes  of  volunteers,  because  that  is 
the  way  we  do  most  of  our  recording.  I  should  say  that  our  recording 
program  in  Philadelphia  is  something  I  inherited  ready-made.  I 
have  only  been  in  the  work  a  very  short  time  myself  and  have  been 
groping  my  way  along.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  and  for  that 
reason  I  was  particularly  interested  in  Mrs.  Macdonald’s  talk.  Our 
program  is  different  in  the  sense  that  our  machines  are  all  placed  in 
the  homes  of  our  volunteers.  The  books  are  sent  to  us  with  the  re¬ 
quests.  I  send  them  out  to  the  readers,  give  them  the  time  limits  on 
the  books,  and  then  keep  a  close  check  on  their  progress.  In  the 
case  of  student  work,  we  send  out  a  few  records  at  a  time,  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  so  requested ;  otherwise,  they  are  sent  when  the  book  is  com¬ 
pleted.  I  mail  the  discs  and  prepare  the  index  cards  myself.  It  is  a 
sort  of  one-man  arrangement  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  a  remark  made  this  morning  by 
the  chairman  when  he  said  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  few 
readers  upon  whom  you  can  depend  year  after  year.  We  have  cer¬ 
tainly  found  that  to  be  the  case.  We  have  several  such  readers;  I 
see  a  very  distinguished  one  present  here  today.  They  are  most  re¬ 
liable  and  have  been  doing  work  for  use  for  years  and  years — since 
long  before  I  joined  the  organization. 

It  was  also  mentioned  this  morning  that  very  often  actors,  whom 
one  would  think  of  at  first  as  being  excellent  readers,  are  not  always 
as  successful  as  one  would  expect.  I  have  found  that  these  people 
are  often  more  interested  in  their  own  reading  of  the  book  than  in 
making  the  book  intelligible  to  the  student.  A  person  who  has  a 
pleasant,  distinct  voice,  who  is  willing  to  undertake  the  pressure  of 
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student  work  and  to  meet  the  deadlines,  and  who  is  not  so  interested 
in  himself  as  in  reading  work  for  the  blind,  is  often  the  best  person. 

When  I  test  readers,  I  always  tell  them  that  the  most  important 
test  of  their  reading  is  to  listen  to  the  recording  after  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  it  and  then  to  decide  whether  it  is  intelligible  enough  to  study 
from.  If  they  are  honest  in  their  appraisal  of  the  reading  and  pro¬ 
nounce  it  good,  it  is  usually  certain  that  the  recording  is  successful. 

We  have  not  had  very  many  requests  for  the  same  book  and  I  was 
interested  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Macdonald  how  many  requests  the 
National  Committee  has.  During  the  months  I  have  been  with  the 
organization  we  have  had  only  one  request  that  was  a  duplication, 
and  in  looking  over  the  files  I  find  that  there  have  not  been  too  many. 
For  this  reason  wq  do  our  work  on  another  basis,  charging  our  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  work,  which  then  belongs  to  them.  We  have  no  partic¬ 
ular  fund  to  draw  on  other  than  contributions ;  therefore  we  are  not 
able  to  finance  a  very  complete  library.  We  charge  our  students  the 
price  of  the  disc  on  which  the  book  is  done,  but  nothing  for  the 
service.  When  the  book  is  completed  the  recording  is  sent  to  the 
student  with  his  book  and  the  recording  belongs  to  him.  We  try  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  him  so  that  if  there  is  another  request  for 
this  particular  work,  he  will  release  it  for  loan.  We  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  law  work,  and  most  law  students  are  interested  in  building 
up  a  library  of  their  own. 

There  is  a  need  for  both  types  of  service  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  be  done  in  both  fields.  Mrs.  Macdonald  has  already  given 
a  good  account  of  the  variety  of  material  requested.  We  have  had 
the  same  experience  ourselves.  We  have  also  had  some  very  peculiar 
requests,  such  as  the  one  from  the  young  man  in  California  who  sent 
us  the  latest  square  dances  to  be  recorded  and  another  from  a  young 
man  who  wanted  the  Tarzan  books  recorded.  Many  of  these  requests 
have  to  go  by  the  board. 

I  do  not  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  that  will  not  duplicate  Mrs. 
Macdonald’s  remarks,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions 
that  might  occur  to  anyone  present.  We  have  found  it  very  satis¬ 
factory  from  our  own  point  of  view  to  have  our  machines  placed  in 
the  homes  of  readers  whose  voices  have  been  tested.  Reports  from 
students  indicate  that  they  enjoy  having  one  person  read  the  entire 
book.  We  have  also  found  that  there  has  often  developed  a  strong 
personal  friendship  between  the  reader  and  the  person  for  whom  the 
work  is  being  done.  In  one  case  a  reader  became  so  interested  in  a 
student  that  she  transcribed  for  him  through  college  and  law  school. 
Many  readers  and  students  correspond.  The  reader  enjoys  knowing 
the  person  for  whom  he  is  doing  the  work,  and  the  student  likes  the 
personal  contact  and  the  fact  that  he  can  write  to  the  reader  and  give 
any  particular  ideas  or  instructions  he  may  have  to  offer. 
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Also,  I  might  add  that  we  draw  our  readers  mainly  from  house¬ 
wives,  although  we  do  have  several  gentlemen  who  read  for  us.  We 
have  a  number  of  women  with  excellent  voices  who  are  doing  very 
satisfactory  work,  but  I  think  it  only  fair  to  say  that  people  prefer 
men’s  voices. 
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Cataloging,  Custodial  and  Circulation  Controls 

of  Recorded  Books 

Donald  G.  Patterson,  Chief, 

Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress 


I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  few  points  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  library  aspects  of  the  program  for  the  blind.  Although 
it  was  announced  that  this  meeting  is  to  be  concerned  with  cataloging 
and  circulation  controls,  it  will  not  be  limited  strictly  to  that  area. 

Resolution  13  of  the  National  Conference  on  Library  Service  for  the 
Blind,  held  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  November  1951,  reads  as 
follows :  “The  need  for  early  publication  and  distribution  of  a  union 
catalog  of  all  reading  material  for  the  blind.”  The  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  indicated  its  agreement  that  such  a  catalog  should  be  issued 
and  is  willing  to  undertake  its  publication.  However,  there  have  been 
problems  in  developing  the  Union  Catalog  of  Hand-Copied  Boohs  in 
Braille.  Form  cards,  soliciting  certain  information — author,  title, 
imprint,  etc. — have  already  been  circulated,  and  the  cards  that  have 
been  returned,  in  a  great  many  instances,  do  not  contain  the  needed 
information.  Whether  the  information  was  not  available  or  whether 
it  was  not  in  a  form  readily  accessible,  I  do  not  know.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that,  based  on  the  replies  received,  the  information  is  not  com¬ 
plete.  A  preliminary  list,  however,  could  be  published  which  could 
serve  as  a  finding  aid.  With  this  in  hand,  the  various  libraries  could 
check  their  collections,  fill  in  the  information  that  is  lacking,  and  re¬ 
turn  it  so  the  final  edition  could  be  complete. 

I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  and  gain  the  reaction  of  the  group 
present  concerning  the  possibility  of  having  the  Library  of  Congress 
publish  a  union  catalog  of  voluntary  recordings,  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  Union  Catalog  of  Hand-Copied  Books  in  Braille  will 
shortly  be  published.  It  was  brought  out  in  yesterday’s  meeting  that 
the  National  Committee  on  Recording  for  the  Blind  is  developing 
what  is  described  as  a  consolidated  list  of  all  titles  that  can  be  found 
and  identified  sufficiently  to  be  included  in  a  master  file  in  its  offices 
in  New  York.  The  Library  of  Congress  is  being  supplied  with  a 
duplicate  of  that  master  file.  Mrs.  Macdonald  also  stated  yesterday 
that  from  time  to  time,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  titles,  the 


Committee  will  publish  a  supplementary  list  which  will  be  available 
for  distribution.  One  such  list  has  already  been  published.  My 
feeling  is  that  the  issuance  of  such  a  list  should  not  hinder  the  Library 
of  Congress  from  planning  a  catalog  of  recorded  titles  if  the  need  is 
present.  Recently  the  Processing  Department  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  received  approval  from  the  American  Library  Association 
of  its  rules  for  cataloging  phonorecords,  which  include  talking  books. 

The  information  on  the  catalog  cards  would  include  complete  data 
on  a  talking  book  record.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  feasible  to  solicit 
the  information  from  the  libraries  concerned,  or  whether  it  would  be 
an  impossible  task,  and  delay  the  publication  of  the  union  catalog  of 
voluntary  recordings. 

There  are  therefore  two  questions  for  the  present  group  to  consider : 
first,  should  the  Library  of  Congress  undertake  the  publication  of  a 
union  catalog  of  voluntary  recordings ;  and  second,  should  the  catalog, 
if  published,  reflect  the  elements  of  the  disc  comparable  to  those  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Union  Catalog  of  Hand-Copied  Books  in  Braille. 

Summary  or  Discussion  Following  Mr.  Patterson’s  Talk 

The  issuance  of  a  union  catalog  of  recorded  titles  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Union  Catalog  of  Hamd-Copied 
Books  in  Braille  now  in  the  process  of  publication,  was  recommended 
by  the  group  present.  The  question  of  whether  the  publication  should 
be  restricted  to  volunteer  recordings  or  list  titles  from  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  considered  but  no  decision  was 
reached.  However,  it  was  felt  that  the  catalog  should  embrace  as 
much  of  the  material  not  now  listed  as  possible. 

On  the  second  question  raised  by  Mr.  Patterson,  whether  the  catalog 
should  reflect  the  elements  of  the  disc,  general  feeling  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  information  on  the  cards  should  be  restricted  to  prac¬ 
tical  information  that  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  the  reader,  and 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  incorporate  all  the  information 
contained  on  the  printed  cards  now  used  by  the  Government 
program. 
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Uses  for  Recorded  Material 

George  F.  Meyer,  Executive  Director, 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Panel  Chairman 


As  most  of  you  know  from  the  program,  this  panel  has  to  do  with  the 
uses  of  plastic  recordings.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Patterson 
called  and  asked  me  if  it  would  be  possible  to  organize  a  panel  on  this 
subject.  I  tried  to  beg  off,  but  of  course  being  as  concerned  as  I  am 
with  plastic  recording,  I  was  interested  to  see  that  we  held  a  discus¬ 
sion  ;  so  I  undertook  it,  and  I  am  grateful  to  these  people  for  coming 
together  to  help  us.  I  want  to  say  by  way  of  introduction  that  it 
seems  to  me  apropos  to  consider  the  uses  to  which  plastic  recordings 
can  be  put,  not  because  there  is  so  much  that  is  new  to  be  presented, 
but  because  upon  reflection  most  of  us  will  realize  that  what  is  to  be 
said  here  this  morning  is  somewhat  self-evident.  I  have  been  rather 
amazed  by  the  trends  of  conversation,  which  seem  to  recognize  that 
plastic  recordings  are  useful  to  everyone  using  a  talking  book  machine. 
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Uses  of  Recordings  by  Students 

Elsie  R.  Mueller,  Chairman  of  Recording, 
American  Red  Cross,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  subject  matter  that  can  be 
successfully  recorded  for  students  at  all  grade  levels,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  mathematics. 

Here  a  word  of  explanation  might  be  in  order.  Most  people  in¬ 
terpret  “student”  as  referring  to  a  person  at  college  level.  But  it  is 
used  here  to  mean  all  people  who  use  textbooks. 

Texts  have  been  put  on  plastic  discs  for  grades  as  low  as  the  fifth 
in  the  elementary  school.  At  this  level  the  recording  is  largely  experi¬ 
mental  and  has  a  twofold  purpose :  to  determine  the  ability  of  young 
children  to  grasp  what  they  hear  on  the  record ;  and  to  train  them  to 
listen  to  records,  in  preparation  for  a  greater  use  of  talking  book 
recordings  later  on.  As  yet,  no  definite  conclusion  has  been  reached 
on  these  points. 

Most  of  the  recording,  however,  is  done  for  high  school  and  college 
students,  and  beyond  that,  for  graduate  students  and  professional 
people. 

Subjects  include,  on  the  elementary  level,  language  skills,  involving 
lessons  in  composition,  grammar,  letter-writing,  etc.;  fiction,  mostly 
for  supplementary  reading;  and  social  sciences.  On  the  high  school 
level,  selections  from  well-known  authors,  which  are  gathered  together 
in  a  composite  text,  are  included.  This  type  of  book  comprises  as 
many  as  125  records.  The  works  of  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  and  other 
classics  are  to  be  found  among  the  talking  books.  Unless  there  is  a 
request  for  a  certain  edition,  especially  one  with  voluminous  notes, 
only  the  standard  editions  are  put  on  plastic  discs. 

Other  high  school  subjects  are  history,  economics,  and  business 
practice.  Under  the  heading  of  science  come  biology,  chemistry,  and 
physics ;  the  two  latter  are  often  accompanied  by  supplementary  charts, 
sometimes  in  Braille.  Languages  are  also  recorded,  specifically 
Spanish,  French,  and  German.  Not  all  students  look  with  equal  favor 
upon  recording  a  foreign  language.  I  remember  seeing  a  letter  from 
a  student  who  was  asking  to  have  a  French  text  Brailled.  He  said, 
“After  all,  what  good  is  a  foreign  language  on  records?” 
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On  the  college  level  the  subjects  are  psychology,  sociology,  religion, 
philosophy,  and  music.  Examples  of  the  last-named  are  the  history 
of  the  opera,  and  music  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  these  the  text 
may  be  interrupted  by  excerpts  actually  performed  on  a  musical 
instrument. 

In  addition  to  these  books  for  full-time  students,  other  recordings 
have  been  made  for  teachers  taking  special  courses,  and  for  lawyers, 
business  men,  vending-stand  operators,  insurance  brokers,  psychiatric 
social  workers,  and  vocational  counselors.  A  young  man  specializing 
in  farm  work  requested  the  recording  of  4-H  bulletins  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  farm  machinery,  and  a  young  woman  preparing  to  take  the 
examination  for  real  estate  broker  received  the  real  estate  laws  of  New 
Jersey  on  discs. 
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Recording  for  General  Purposes 


Marjorie  Postley 

Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


The  use  of  recording  as  an  aid  to  blind  students  is  already  so  firmly 
established  that  there  are  many  who  feel  that  it  may  someday  largely 
supersede  the  use  of  Braille.  For  more  personal  reading,  however, 
the  use  of  recording  is  still  a  rather  catch-as-catch-can  affair. 

Even  in  the  very  short  time  in  which  I  have  been  active  in  work  for 
the  blind,  I  have  had  a  surprising  number  of  blind  persons  talk  to  me 
about  how  many  small  things  of  interest  in  the  world  of  everyday  read¬ 
ing  matter  they  miss.  Magazine  articles,  book  reviews,  editorials — 
all  the  things  which  the  sighted  reader  living  in  an  average  home  ab¬ 
sorbs  almost  as  unconsciously  as  the  air  he  breathes  and  which  supply 
him  with  food  for  thought  and  conversation — are  often  too  ephemeral 
to  find  their  way  into  Braille.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  for  which  the 
blind  person  must  at  present  depend  upon  some  regular  and  devoted 
personal  reader  or,  lacking  that,  must  miss  completely. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  field  in  which  the  use  of  recording  can 
bring  great  service  and  pleasure  to  the  blind.  So  much  less  time  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  volunteer  readers  is  involved  here  than  would 
be  the  case  in  Braille  transcription,  and  the  material  seems  to  lend 
itself  naturally  to  the  recording  medium.  The  fact  that  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  easy  and  effortless  reading  often  appeals  to  the  volunteer  who  is 
anxious  to  give  some  service  but  has  not  the  time  or  inclination  to 
submit  to  the  pressure  and  the  demand  of  student  work. 

Two  obstacles,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  this  type  of  recording. 
The  first  is  the  complicated  problem  of  acquiring  copyright  permission 
for  such  scattered  and  diverse  material,  and  the  second  is  the  fact  that 
in  most  cases  very  little  time  and  attention  can  be  given  to  this  reading 
due  to  the  pressure  of  student  work  on  limited  recording  facilities. 

Our  agency  has  had  quite  a  few  requests  for  this  kind  of  service  and 
it  is  a  cause  of  concern  that  so  far,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  we 
have  been  able  to  handle  comparatively  few  of  them.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  copyright  problem  must  eventually  be  solved  by  appropriate 
legislation,  and  we  hope  that  in  our  own  organization  time  and  growth 
will  at  least  partially  solve  the  second. 
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Another  phase  of  the  work  is  recording  for  the  blind  person  with  a 
hobby  or  special  interest.  It  is  well  known  that  many  blind  persons 
are  enthusiastic  amateur  radio  operators,  and  we  have  had  numerous 
requests  for  books  on  radio  engineering  and  electronics,  and  for  allied 
periodicals.  Here  again  one  runs  up  against  the  copyright  problem 
in  the  case  of  periodicals  and  magazines. 

A  certain  number  of  requests  come  from  persons  interested  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  philosophic  or  religious  system.  Some  follow  study  programs 
of  church  groups.  Others  wish  to  take  up  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  purely  as  a  hobby.  So  far  the  most  unusual  request  of  all  has 
come  to  us  from  a  young  man  in  California,  a  member  of  the  Northern 
California  Association  of  Square  Dance  Callers,  who  sent  us  the  latest 
dances  to  be  recorded.  The  reader,  incidentally,  found  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  do  this  recording  without  turning  into  a  caller 
himself. 

Finally,  there  are  requests  from  people  who  want  particular  books 
recorded  for  their  own  personal  libraries,  books  that  they  have  come 
to  love,  novels  and  volumes  of  poetry  which  may  not  be  available  on 
talking-book  records.  One  gentleman  has  written  us  asking  to  have 
the  Tarzan  books  recorded  for  him,  and  another  asked  us  to  do  the 
entire  Bible.  There  is  still  the  field  of  recording  material  for  business 
and  vocational  purposes,  but  as  I  believe  that  this  is  to  be  covered  in 
another  paper,  I  shall  not  discuss  the  subject  here. 

To  the  question  that  has  been  asked  me  as  to  how  much  sustained 
demand  there  is  for  the  type  of  recording  discussed  above,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  a  definite  reply.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  work 
which  will  sow  its  own  seed.  If  an  agency  can  be  of  prompt  service 
when  it  is  wanted,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  blind  reader  will  grow,  but 
if  he  must  wait  indefinitely  for  the  service  or  be  constantly  disap¬ 
pointed,  he  will  become  discouraged  and  lose  interest.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  problem  for  the  agency  with  limited  facilities  to  decide 
how  much  time  and  effort  may  be  taken  from  student  work  to  serve  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  personal  recording.  Some  sort  of  balance  it 
seems  must  be  worked  out,  and  each  agency  must  find  the  solution 
through  its  own  experience. 

Finally,  this  type  of  recording  is  a  very  definite  luxury  and  for  the 
present  at  least  it  will  have  to  be  limited  to  the  blind  person  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  his  records,  since  the  reading  is  too  specialized  to  be 
done  for  free  distribution  and  general  use. 

My  own  hope,  however,  is  that  someday  facilities  may  be  such  that 
no  one  need  sit  in  judgment  on  what  a  blind  person  shall  or  shall  not 
have  recorded  for  him,  but  that  he  may  come  to  enjoy  to  some  extent 
at  least  the  same  privilege  as  a  sighted  reader,  that  is,  satisfying  his 
own  needs  and  pleasing  his  own  fancy. 
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Exceptional  Uses  of  Recorded  Materials 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Earnest,  Jr.,  Chairman  for  Braille ,  Elizabeth  Town  Chapter , 
American  Red  Cross,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  personal  references  in  what  I  want  to  tell 
you,  but  this  topic  is  based  entirely  on  the  work  of  our  unit  in  sup¬ 
plying  materials  to  blind  people  regardless  of  its  nature. 

I  am  sure  you  have  all  come  across  the  book  that  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  covered  by  the  spoken  word.  Perhaps  there  are  important 
charts,  graphs,  or  maps.  Sometimes  they  can  be  read  satisfactorily, 
but  usually  they  would  be  even  clearer  if  presented  in  another  form. 
That  is  when  we  feel  that  a  Braille  supplement,  to  accompany  the  rec¬ 
ords,  should  be  prepared.  I  am  thinking  of  a  book  on  musical  har¬ 
mony  that  contained  excerpts  of  music  to  make  a  point  clear.  The 
reader  was  also  able  to  write  Braille  music,  so  she  prepared  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  illustrations  to  make  the  book  a  really  complete  work. 

Before  attending  this  conference  and  before  preparing  this  topic 
for  you,  I  consulted  a  blind  woman  in  our  territory  who  uses  a  large 
quantity  of  our  material.  She  is  a  proofreading  student  and  is  there¬ 
fore  greatly  interested  in  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  asked  her  to 
recall  anything  we  had  done  that  I  had  forgotten,  and  to  suggest 
anything  more  we  could  do  to  be  of  service.  In  the  end  she  summed 
it  up  by  saying:  “Please  tell  the  people  at  the  conference  to  seek 
out  and  try  to  fill  the  requests  of  individuals  in  their  own  areas. 
Many  of  the  things  they  can  record  for  us  will  take  very  little  time 
for  the  reader  but  are  so  very,  very  important  to  us.”  That  is  what 
we  try  very  hard  to  do  in  New  Jersey. 

We  record,  on  request,  telephone  directories  for  a  woman  who  is 
making  a  good  living  making  phone  calls  for  appointments,  which  a 
sighted  person  follows  up  later. 

Many  blind  persons  in  our  State  are  successfully  selling  insurance. 
Last  November  the  fire  insurance  rates  changed,  posing  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  them.  Two  men  appealed  for  help  and  got  it.  Since  they 
both  wanted  almost  the  same  material  we  set  up  two  SoundScribers, 
and  holding  two  microphones  in  one  hand  we  recorded  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  needed.  Forty-two  records  were  prepared  in  this  way, 
helping  the  men  out  of  a  difficult  situation. 
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We  fill  many  religious  requests.  One  woman  who  teaches  a  Sunday 
School  class  has  us  record  the  lessons  from  the  quarterly  as  soon  as 
it  arrives.  She  prepares  her  Braille  notes  from  the  record  and  teaches 
a  senior  class  from  these  notes.  Many  Catholic  masses  and  prayers 
have  been  supplied,  as  well  as  information  on  Jewish  music. 

Last  spring  when  we  organized  a  cooking  class  at  the  request  of  the 
County  Association  of  the  Blind,  we  prepared  the  recipes  needed  in 
a  cookbook.  We  found  that  two  of  the  women  were  too  newly  blind 
to  read  Braille,  so  we  recorded  the  recipes.  Out  of  this  came  the 
discovery  that  the  recordings  were  probably  better  than  the  Braille 
copies,  since  sticky  fingers  would  soon  soil  the  pages  while  a  damp 
cloth  would  quickly  clean  the  machine  and  records.  Since  then  we 
have  prepared  Another  large  cookbook  for  a  bride,  and  because  she  is 
to  move  to  the  Far  West,  she  is  very  happy  to  find  the  record  albums 
so  much  smaller  than  a  Braille  transcription  would  be. 

When  the  psychiatric  social  worker  at  a  State  mental  hospital  asked 
for  help  we  took  over.  There  are  several  blind  men  there  and  the 
problem  of  filling  the  long  days  for  them  and  of  testing  them  was  very 
great.  We  started  by  recording  very  simple  stories  on  a  child’s  level. 
Gradually  we  are  raising  the  age  level  and  will  soon  record  stories 
from  sports  magazines  and  the  like.  This  helps  the  social  worker 
determine  their  interest  span  and  mental  capabilities.  We  select  the 
stories,  which  must  be  done  wisely  with  the  purpose  constantly  in 
mind. 

Knitting  directions  have  been  recorded  upon  request,  and  they  are 
preferred  by  some  over  Braille. 

One  of  the  field  representative's  of  our  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  not  long  ago  used  recordings  in  a  very  interesting  way.  She 
was  called  to  the  Kessler  Institute  of  Rehabilitation  to  help  with  a 
Greek  officer  of  high  rank  who  had  lost  both  his  sight  and  an  arm 
in  World  War  II.  He  wanted  to  learn  Braille  and  to  get  instructions 
for  the  use  of  his  new*  limb,  but  he  knew  only  a  few  words  of  English. 
Our  resourceful  young  woman  sought  out  a  reader  who  could  speak 
Greek  and  gave  him  a  list  of  words  and  phrases  which  he  translated 
into  Greek  and  recorded.  As  the  officer  played  the  record,  the  State 
worker  repeated  the  phrases  in  English.  When  the  officer  returned 
to  Greece,  even  though  he  had  not  had  time  to  finish  learning  Braille, 
he  had  the  necessary  instructions  clearly  in  mind  and  could  even  carry 
on  a  fair  conversation  in  English. 

The  same  State  employee  has  found  that  she  can  successfully  use  a 
SoundScribers  in  a  sort  of  reverse  action.  She  has  very  low  vision 
herself,  and  it  is  necessary  for  friends  to  help  her  with  the  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  paper  work;  but  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  arrange  a  time 
to  meet.  She  therefore  dictates,  at  her  convenience,  material  that  she 
wants  typed,  and  the  sighted  person  can  do  the  paper  work  at  any  time. 
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Being  near  New  York  where  the  National  Braille  Club  meets,  many 
of  us  belong  to  it  and  attend  the  meetings.  Every  time  the  club 
bulletin  is  issued  we  record  it  completely  and  pass  it  around  among 
the  State  Commission  employees  and  others  who  are  interested.  This 
service  seems  to  be  very  welcome. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  illustrating  that  each  individual  has 
a  different  desire.  Thought,  care,  and  much  ingenuity  are  often 
required  to  answer  these  calls  with  comparatively  little  time  on  our 
part.  Therefore,  feeling  that  we  want  to  meet  every  request  coming 
to  us,  we  have  developed  the  attitude  in  our  unit  of  “Never  say  die !” 
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Expanding  and  Stimulating  the  Uses  of 

Recorded  NLaterials 


Anne  (Mrs.  Ranald  H.,  Jr.)  Macdonald,  President, 
National  Committee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


It  is  our  belief  that  an  organization  recording  on  the  light  vinylite 
discs,  which  results  in  compact,  easily  transported  books,  helps  to  fill 
a  nationwide  need  of  the  blind  for  instruction  and  for  entertainment. 
We  feel  strongly  that  the  recordings  should  be  processed  with  meticu¬ 
lous  care  by  readers  of  intelligence  and  understanding,  and  that  local 
supervision  and  inspection,  plus  central  spot-checking,  should  be  main¬ 
tained  as  a  guarantee  of  clarity,  uniformity,  and  accuracy.  If  our 
work  is  to  spread,  this  matter  of  quality  and  uniformity  must  be 
stressed.  Its  importance  is  constantly  brought  home  to  us  through 
the  comments  of  our  blind  readers. 

Our  organization  has  found  that  the  records  we  keep  of  our  students, 
including  their  reactions  to  o'Ur  service,  indicates  the  importance  of 
careful  processing.  May  I  say  at  this  point  that  I  speak  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  because  that  is  the  operation  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 
One  student  writes :  “The  records  are  very  satisfactory,  and  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  clarity  of  the  reader  are  excellent.  .  .  .  This  material 
will  aid  in  the  preparation  for  my  Ph.  D.  examination  in  sociology. 
I  could  not  begin  to  measure  the  aid  your  volunteers  have  given  me.” 
Says  another:  “You  have  aided  in  making  my  life  a  pleasurable  one 
to  me  and  my  friends  and  a  contributable  one  to  others — your  reader 
had  such  an  attractive  voice  it  was  a  pleasure  to  study  by  disc.”  An¬ 
other  :  “Your  readers  are  superb.”  Still  another :  “I  liked  the  clarity 
and  distinction  of  the  reader  and  the  way  in  which  she  went  over  points 
that  needed  special  emphasis.”  One  more:  “I  want  to  drop  you  a 
short  note  to  let  you  know  that  my  records  have  been  coming  through 
very  promptly  and  that  the  quality  of  them  is  very  high.  I  very  much 
appreciate  this  service.  .  .  .”  And  finally :  “Thank  you  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  using  these  discs  .  .  .  my  appreciation  to  the  volunteer  readers 
who  participated  .  .  .  and  did  such  a  competent  and  thorough  job. 
About  the  recording  in  mathematics  being  done  for  me,  it  is  simply 
wonderful.  The  reader  has  an  exceptionally  clear  voice  and  she  reads 
the  text  slowly  and  with  no  sense  of  hurry.  .  .  .  How  it  delights  me 
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that  with  the  help  you  are  giving  me  I  can  yet  study  the  subjects  I 
have  desired  to  study  for  thirty  years.” 

It  is  our  belief  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  with  a  base  of 
about  ten  effective  member  units  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  scattered  about  the  country  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles,  the  existence  of  our  service  will  gradually  be¬ 
come  widely  known  to  the  blind.  Inquiries  from  interested  persons 
are  coming  daily  from  all  over  the  United  States.  In  many  cases 
these  inquiries  can  be  traced  to  newspaper  articles  about  our  service, 
published  in  places  where  our  units  are  situated.  It  is  planned  that 
additional  publicity  for  our  national  work  is  to  be  printed  in  certain 
widely  read  magazines,  which  together  with  radio  and  television 
coverage  should  result  in  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  services  avail¬ 
able  and  an  increased  demand  for  our  services.  Although  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  our  requests  for  books  to  date,  these  de¬ 
velopments  will  require  the  enrollment  of  many  more  readers,  super¬ 
visor's,  and  other  workers.  Based  on  our  experience,  we  feel  that  a 
well  organized  and  managed  unit  has  little  difficulty  in  securing  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  capable  volunteers.  The  fact  that  our  units  are  built 
on  the  principle  of  working  as  a  group,  in  a  central  recording  office 
in  each  locality,  has  proved  to  be  a  great  stimulus  to  their  morale 
and  to  their  consequent  effectiveness. 

We  are  already  using  tape  in  one  of  our  units,  and  with  its  advan¬ 
tage  of  multiple  reproduction  we  should  be  able  to  increase  our  facili¬ 
ties  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  the  quantity  demand  which  might 
occur  with  increased  publicity.  Furthermore,  two  other  units  are 
adding  tape-recording  equipment  immediately  to  their  regular 
program.  As  required,  others  can  do  so  too. 

One  important  development  that  we  hope  to  see  realized  is  the 
adoption  of  an  efficient  playback  machine  designed  solely  for  vinylite 
discs,  which  would  be  another  factor  in  broadening  the  field  of  their 
use  and  lengthening  the  life  of  these  plastic  records.  A  friend  of  our 
organization  has  worked  out  a  small,  light  machine,  which  we  believe 
could  be  made  at  low  cost  and  which  would  take  care  of  proper  track¬ 
ing  of  the  records.  I  have  a  prototype  with  me,  if  you  would  care 
to  see  it. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  adult  education  at  and  above  the  college 
level,  we  are,  to  some  extent,  expanding  into  the  field  of  providing  re¬ 
cordings  of  good  books  for  the  entertainment  and  enlightenment  of 
blind  lay  readers.  In  each  such  case  we  clear  our  proposals  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort.  Plans  have  also 
been  made,  though  they  are  still  in  the  formative  stage,  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  discussion  groups  to  cover  matters  of  interest  in  literature, 
politics,  and  the  arts.  Beyond  this  point,  it  may  be  possible  to  work 
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out  a  current  events  program,  in  which  considerable  interest  has  been 
expressed. 

We  have  in  the  back  of  our  minds  ideas  for  the  development  of  ex¬ 
tension  courses  for  the  blind,  whereby,  with  the  hoped-for  coopera¬ 
tion  of  some  great  educational  institution,  there  could  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  adult  blind  recordings  not  merely  of  the  books  assigned  but 
also  of  the  attendant  cultural  and  business  courses  in  subjects  of  their 
choice. 

As  we  think  beyond  our  present  work  of  book-recording,  it  is  our 
purpose  to  develop  these  new  (for  us)  projects  slowly  and  carefully; 
to  feel  our  way,  making  sure  that  we  do  not  contract  obligations 
beyond  our  capacity  to  enlist  properly  equipped  readers  and 
supervisors. 

Again,  may  I  repeat  that  I  speak  of  these  hopes  of  ours  for  the 
future,  not  because  our  plans  are  perfected  to  carry  them  out,  not  even 
that  we  are  at  this  time  equipped  to  do  so,  but  only  because  they  appear 
to  bear  the  seeds  of  a  wider  service.  In  this  work  for  the  sightless  we 
are  happy  to  be  enlisted  alongside  your  long-established  and  wide¬ 
spread  organizations.  We  play  but  a  small  part,  but  we  have  gathered 
from  you  some  of  your  enthusiasm,  some  conception  of  your  devotion, 
and  some  of  the  generous  inspiration  that  urges  us  on  to  widen  the 
circle  of  persons  to  whom  our  hundreds  of  volunteers  can  be  of  service. 

Each  of  these  little  record-containers  is  a  kind  of  Pandora’s  box  in 
reverse.  When  it  is  opened,  from  it  come  forth  not  all  the  ills  of  the 
world,  but  instructional  and  intellectual  food  for  the  student  and  for 
the  lay  blind,  the  very  sinewTs  of  their  effort  to  find  their  place  in  the 
world  of  sighted  men  and  women,  food  for  discussion  with  their 
friends  and  associates,  ammunition  for  their  fight  to  enter  the  field  of 
gainful  employment,  and  finally,  delight  and  refreshment  for  their 
long  hours  of  leisure — borne,  as  Emily  Dickinson  said,  “lands  away” 
by  books,  from  the  darkness  of  their  affliction. 

Summary  of  Discussion  Following  Mr.  Meyer’s  Panel 

The  problem  of  obtaining  copyright  permission  from  book  publish¬ 
ers  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  conflicting  views  were 
expressed  on  what  liberties  could  be  taken.  The  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  were  requested  to  obtain 
legal  opinions  on  the  copyright  law  as  it  applies  to  transcriptions,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  present  practice  in  some  instances  of 
recording  material  that  has  not  been  cleared  is  merely  an  act  of  dis¬ 
courtesy  or  a  legal  violation. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  recording  program  should  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  include  transcriptions  playable  on  various  commercial  re¬ 
cording  devices.  The  need  of  the  individual,  it  was  felt,  should  not 
be  lost  in  an  effort  to  give  broader  service. 
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TRANSCRIBING  ACTIVITIES 

Techniques  of  Transcribing  Books  for  the  Blind 


Madeline  (Mrs.  Sumner)  Jacobs,  Volunteer  Chairman,  Hand  Transcribing 

Division,  National  Braille  Press,  Inc. 


It  is  most  heartwarming  and  encouraging  to  find  so  large  a  group 
attending  this  first  conference,  of  people  interested  in  the  volunteer 
effort  of  providing  transcriptions  for  the  reading  pleasure  of  the 
blind  and  deaf-blind.  Through  such  meetings  there  will  come  better 
coordination  of  effort  in  the  exchange  of  profitable  ideas  and  the 
solution  of  common  problems. 

Perhaps  by  outlining  the  program  of  the  Hand  Transcribing  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Braille  Press,  I  will  be  better  able  to  cover  our 
contribution  to  the  national  volunteer  effort.  We  are  a  continuation 
of  the  previously  existing  Red  Cross  program  and  have  adhered 
closely  to  the  training  methods  and  processing  of  completed  transcrip¬ 
tions  of  that  program. 

Early  in  the  fall,  through  the  medium  of  radio,  television,  and 
newspaper  articles  we  publicize  the  classes,  which  comprise  12  les¬ 
sons  in  Grade  1  y2  Braille.  We  receive  a  continuous  flow  of  requests 
for  transcriptions  in  this  simplified  form  of  Braille,  and  since  it  offers 
practical  experience  for  the  student,  it  is  considered  our  basic  training 
course.  A  trial  manuscript  of  40  pages  is  required  for  certification; 
then,  following  a  short  period  of  Braiding,  the  transcriber  is  urged 
to  advance  to  Grade  2.  In  addition,  we  have  a  correspondence  course 
for  the  preparation  of  the  lessons,  through  which  we  have  been  able 
to  secure  the  services  of  transcribers  in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
same  procedure  applies  to  this  course  as  to  that  of  the  classroom  in¬ 
struction,  the  only  variation  being  that  no  definite  time  limit  is  placed 
upon  submitting  lessons. 

Material  requested  by  blind  persons  or  organizations  working  for 
the  blind  is  assigned  to  transcribers  according  to  their  ability,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  production.  These 
requests  come  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  countries. 
We  have  established  Braille  libraries  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  China, 
Japan,  Trinidad,  and  Jamaica,  as  well  as  providing  wanted  titles  for 
schools  in  our  own  land. 
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The  transcriptions  are  proofread,  returned  to  the  volunteer  for  cor¬ 
rection,  and  then  placed  in  the  bindery  for  processing.  This  process 
follows  the  method  instituted  by  the  Red  Cross  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  with  the  exception  that  in  addition  to  the 
temporary  and  permanent  covers,  we  now  use  heavy  paper  covers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  students’  texts  which  would  not  generally  be  in 
continued  use. 

In  the  case  of  requests  from  students  for  lengthy  material,  specifying 
a  definite  time  of  need,  permission  is  sought  for  sectioning  the  ink- 
print  copy  so  that  more  than  one  transcriber  may  work  simultane¬ 
ously,  thus  assuring  the  student  a  far  greater  quantity  of  material  in 
a  much  shorter  period  of  time.  The  various  sections  are  given  alpha¬ 
bet  letters — A,  B,  C,  and  so  on — with  the  volume  designation  offering 
information  as  to  the  normal  sequence  of  the  material.  In  addition 
to  the  Braille  page  numbers,  the  inkprint  number  is  included  on  the 
title  line  to  facilitate  locating  any  suggested  outside  reading. 

All  transcriptions,  whether  for  students  or  for  the  reading  pleasure 
of  adults,  are  sent  with  the  suggestion  that  when  the  particular  need 
has  been  met  the  material  be  placed  with  a  central  library  for 
circulation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  trial  manuscript,  which  in  some  instances 
represents  the  selection  of  the  student,  our  program  is  primarily  one 
of  furnishing  to  individuals  or  organizations  the  material  of  their 
choice.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  preparation  of  students’ 
texts,  believing  that  the  students  of  today  will  be  tomorrow’s  readers 
and  that  any  assistance  offered  now  will  assure  them  of  a  more  success¬ 
ful  adulthood  in  their  chosen  field  of  endeavor. 

Generally  our  requests  are  for  single-copy  material,  but  it  is  our 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  increase  our  service  to  include  multiple 
copies. 

We  accept  all  types  of  material,  placing  no  restriction  on  the  number 
or  the  length  of  titles.  The  steadily  increasing  number  of  requests  is 
a  clear  indication  of  the  need  for  transcribing  volunteers  through 
whose  efforts  blind  persons  will  be  afforded  reading  material  of  a  type 
not  otherwise  available,  whether  for  ordinary  reading  pleasure  or  for 
furthering  their  education.  Publicizing  the  various  programs  of 
volunteer  transcribing  will,  I  feel  confident,  increase  the  quantity  of 
material  for  the  individual  blind  person,  and  if  it  were  possible  for 
a  continued  exchange  of  ideas  through  conferences  such  as  this  we 
would  be  assured  of  a  more  uniform  national  program. 

Summary  of  Discussion  Following  Mrs.  Jacobs’  Paper,  Led  by 

Members  of  Panel  Discussion  Group 

Discussion  centered  around  the  apparent  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
work  of  the  various  volunteer  transcribing  groups.  In  order  that  a 
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more  uniform  standard  might  be  attained,  many  phases  of  transcrib¬ 
ing  were  mentioned.  Among  the  many  problems  debated  were  the 
methods  of  publicizing  Braille  instruction  classes  to  attract  new  tran¬ 
scribers  versus  the  undesirability  of  attracting  persons  who  do  not 
have  a  serious  interest  in  continuing  the  work ;  the  extent  of  instruc¬ 
tion  required  to  earn  a  certificate  to  become  a  transcriber;  and  the 
preference  given  the  type  of  material  requested  for  transcription,  i.  e., 
whether  student  work  should  come  first,  or  business  or  general  tran¬ 
scribing.  In  addition,  stress  was  laid  on  the  need  for  a  course  in 
Braille  music  notation;  the  advantages  of  Grade  2  Braille,  which 
children  are  now  being  taught,  over  Grade  1% ;  the  space  saved  on  the 
page  through  the  elimination  of  the  title  of  a  book,  at  the  top  of  each 
page ;  and  the  disposition  and  continued  use  where  possible  of  hand- 
copied  material  of  specialized  content.  Particular  emphasis  was  given 
to  the  need  for  a  clearinghouse  of  information  concerning  the  location 
of  available  Braille  material,  a  problem  which  will  be  partially  solved 
by  the  publication  of  a  Union  Catalog  of  Hand-Copied  Boohs  in 
Braille  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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Hand  Transcribing  of  Books  into  Braille 

by  Volunteers 

Maybelle  K.  (Mrs.  Walter)  Price,  President, 

Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


In  1921,  fostered  and  administered  by  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  a  group  of  Braille  volunteers  was 
organized  to  satisfy,  insofar  as  possible,  the  educational  and  cultural 
needs  of  men  blinded  in  World  War  I.  At  that  time  Braille  was  little 
known  and  little  used  in  this  country,  and  reading  material  for  the 
blind  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  use  of  Moon  type  and  other 
embossed  letters. 

Because  the  use  of  Braille  opened  the  way  not  only  to  produce  far 
less  cumbersome  books  but  also  to  enable  blind  persons  to  write  letters 
to  each  other,  to  make  notes  and  memoranda  for  their  own  use,  and 
generally  to  become  more  independent  in  the  matter  of  reading  and 
writing,  the  advantages  of  using  Braille  instead  of  the  earlier  forms 
became  apparent.  Its  adaptation  and  application  to  individual  school 
and  business  needs  provided  a  great  challenge  to  this  group  of 
volunteer  workers. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  development,  we  were  greatly  spurred  on 
by  the  incentive  furnished  by  Lieut.  Frank  Schoble,  one  of  two  officers 
blinded  in  World  War  I,  who  helped  to  stimulate  and  direct  the 
thinking  of  our  group  into  channels  where  the  results  of  its  work 
would  be  most  effective. 

In  1942  the  Braille  Department  separated  from  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  become  the  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  an  in¬ 
dependent  agency.  The  need  for  this  change  was  recognized  in 
order  to  speed  the  growth,  both  nationally  and  internationally,  of  the 
work  of  the  volunteers,  which  20  years  of  service  had  brought  to  the 
attention  of  every  English-speaking  nation  in  the  World. 

Since  our  organization  specializes  in  the  individual  requirements 
of  blind  students  and  men  and  women  in  business,  one  of  our  primary 
requirements  is  to  build  an  organization  of  trained  transcribers  who 
can  prepare  the  specialized  books,  pamphlets,  papers,  and  other  Braille 
materials  that  they  require. 

To  become  qualified  in  any  phase  of  Braille  transcribing,  a  volun¬ 
teer  must  take  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  using  the  Manual  of 


Standard  English  Braille  now  in  use  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  14 
lessons,  a  trial  manuscript  of  50  pages  is  transcribed  by  the  student 
volunteer  and  submitted  to  the  Library  for  approval.  If  the  manu¬ 
script  shows  that  the  volunteer  has  met  the  requirements  and  standards 
established  by  the  Library,  he  receives  a  transcriber’s  certificate  from 
the  Division  for  the  Blind.  A  follow-up  course  is  then  given  by  our 
organization,  consisting  of  a  6-month  apprenticeship  during  which 
our  volunteer  teachers  work  with  the  new  transcriber  with  emphasis 
on  accuracy,  neatness,  uniformity  of  dots,  and  avoidance  of  erasures. 
All  completed  manuscripts  are  then  carefully  read  and  checked  by 
our  local  proofreader  and  graded  accordingly.  This  grading  system 
has  proved  to  be  most  valuable  in  developing  specialized  transcribers 
for  major  assignments  in  specific  fields. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  specialized  requirements,  we  point  to 
the  blind  musicians,  who  need  to  have  music  transcribed  into  Braille. 
In  still  other  instances,  we  have  engineering  students  and  graduates 
who  require  books  of  logarithms  and  calculus  for  constant  reference. 
To  fulfill  the  ever-increasing  requirements  of  blind  students  attending 
colleges  and  universities  in  this  country  and  abroad,  we  stand  ready 
to  provide  any  textbook  that  is  needed.  For  example,  in  addition 
to  the  transcriptions  of  mathematics  and  music  I  have  just  mentioned, 
our  volunteers  have  transcribed  books  in  Russian,  German,  Greek, 
French,  Latin,  and  Amharic  (the  official  language  of  Ethiopia),  as 
well  as  texts  in  trigonometry,  symbolic  logic,  statistical  analysis,  medi¬ 
cal  terminology,  psychometric  tests,  and  many,  many  others. 

I  would  like  to  stress  here  the  fact  that  while  there  are  many  books 
on  varying  subjects  that  are  widely  used  and  recognized  by  colleges 
throughout  the  land,  there  also  are  many  courses  of  study  that  are 
based  on  special  books  for  which  we  may  get  only  one,  two,  or  three 
requests  over  a  period  of  years  (a  book  on  logarithms,  for  example), 
and  these  are  books  that  a  student  must  be  able  to  review  personally. 
He  cannot  grasp  them  by  having  them  read  to  him  nor  can  he  utilize 
them  sufficiently  well  by  having  them  transcribed  on  records.  For 
this  reason  the  continuation  of  hand-transcribed  Braille  is  a  vital 
necessity  if  we  are  to  provide  an  adequate,  well-rounded  service  for 
our  blind  citizens. 

Many  people  ask  us  where  we  secure  the  volunteers  to  do  this 
exacting  and  rather  tedious  work.  Of  course,  volunteers  come  to  our 
headquarters  and  take  our  regular  course  of  lessons.  When  one’s 
temperament  is  suited  to  Braille  transcribing  it  has  a  fascination  be¬ 
yond  any  other  work  one  can  do.  As  a  result,  we  have  volunteers 
who  have  been  transcribing  Braille  by  hand  for  20,  even  30,  years. 
However,  we  believe  we  have  a  unique  method  of  getting  good, 
steady  volunteer  transcribers  who  have  plenty  of  time  on  their  hands. 
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In  July  1945  we  organized  Braille  classes  in  the  Eastern  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Reformatory. 
Most  of  these  transcribers  have  not  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade  level 
in  school,  but  after  intensive  training  they  are  able  to  produce  satis¬ 
factory  work,  and  many  of  these  people  find  that  Braille  transcribing 
not  only  gives  them  a  sense  of  contributing  to  the  world  outside,  or 
of  righting  a  wrong,  or  of  filling  in  otherwise  idle  time,  but  it  also 
greatly  advances  and  improves  their  own  education.  Our  agency  has 
also  organized  a  group  in  the  Home  for  the  Incurables,  and  these 
volunteers  do  outstanding  work.  In  all  of  these  classes,  we  provide 
the  materials  needed  and  furnish  instructors  to  meet  with  the  groups 
once  each  week. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  transcription  of  music  into  Braille. 
We  are  one  of  the  few  organizations  in  this  country  that  does  this 
work.  Requests  for  music  are  coming  to  us  from  many  parts  of  our 
own  country  and  from  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  We  have  done 
orchestral  scores,  books  on  counterpoint  and  harmony,  and  many  other 
forms  of  music.  Transcribing  music  into  Braille  is  a  very  difficult 
task  and  few  volunteers  care  to  undertake  it,  but  there  is  perhaps  no 
other  type  of  hand-transcribed  Braille  which  can  provide  greater 
satisfaction  and  happiness  than  you  get  from  listening  to  an  artist 
give  a  well-received  performance  of  a  difficult  score  which  you,  the 
transcriber,  have  made  possible. 

Today  a  greater  number  of  blind  persons  in  progressive  countries 
are  educated,  self-supporting  citizens.  No  longer  are  the  blind  the 
“misty  figure  in  the  chimney  corner,”  to  quote  many  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  authors.  For  this  change  much  of  the  credit  is 
due  to  the  blind  themselves,  to  their  eagerness  to  learn,  and  to  their 
untiring  devotion  to  mastering  the  tasks  before  them — simple  tasks 
which  come  to  us  naturally,  such  as  eating,  brushing  our  hair,  holding 
our  heads  up  when  we  walk,  and  looking  at  the  person  to  whom  we 
speak.  But  much  credit  must  also  be  given  to  the  hundreds  of  volun¬ 
teers  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  aiding  the  blind  in  achieving 
this  precious  independence. 

As  in  all  work  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  a 
large  group  of  people,  provision  must  be  made  to  provide  variety  in 
small  quantities.  I  am  thinking  of  the  brush  salesman  in  Camden, 
N.  J.,  for  whom  the  entire  Camden  telephone  directory  was  transcribed 
in  loose-leaf  form,  with  the  names,  the  telephone  numbers,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  his  prospective  customers.  I  think  of  the  sociology  professor 
at  one  of  our  large  universities,  who  must  have  special  texts  from  the 
works  of  many  recognized  scholars  in  order  adequately  to  refer  his 
students  to  them.  I  think  of  the  insurance  agents  who  must  have  rate 
tables  if  they  are  to  sell  insurance  to  earn  their  living.  I  think  of 
the  company  telephone  directories  necessary  for  blind  personnel 
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counselors,  and  of  the  special  medical  references  that  must  must  be 
available  to  blind  doctors.  Theses  are  items  of  constant  and  repeti¬ 
tious  use,  and  page  102  must  be  just  as  convenient  to  its  user  as  is 
the  opening  paragraph  on  page  1.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  these 
individual  needs  do  not  lend  themselves  to  machine  transcribing  or  to 
a  single  reading  by  a  sighted  companion. 

In  our  belief,  and  as  proved  by  our  experience  over  the  past  30  years, 
hand  transcribing  will  remain  a  vital  necessity  so  long  as  Braille  is 
transcribed,  so  long  as  it  is  used  and  read  by  blind  persons,  and  so 
long  as  we  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  fulfilling  their  individual 
requirements  in  attaining  and  maintaining  their  independent  status 
as  useful  and  productive  citizens. 
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Textbook  Transcribing  in  New  Jersey 

Pauline  Packard,  Chairman, 

Braille  Committee  of  Passaic,  N.  J.1 


It  was  with  great  pleasure  and  approval  that  I  heard  of  the  proposed 
meeting  of  Braillists,  sponsored  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  I  am  unable  to  attend  in  person  but  am  happy  to  present  a 
brief  statement  of  the  transcription  of  student  work  being  carried  on 
in  New  Jersey. 

Our  volunteers  cooperate  with  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  of  this 
State.  Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  education  of 
our  blind  children,  has  set  up  a  system  that  seems  to  be  working  very 
well. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  each  year,  she  sees  to  it  that  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  attended  by  New  Jersey  blind  students  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  in  a  list  of  books  each  student  will  need  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  school  year.  When  these  lists  and  print  copies  are  received,  a 
check  is  made  to  find  out  if  any  of  them  are  already  in  Braille.  Those 
that  are  not  are  sent  at  once  to  the  various  volunteer  transcribers. 

Up  to  recent  years  all  of  these  books  were  Brailled,  but  now  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  several  workers  who  make  recordings  of  some 
of  them  for  use  on  the  talking  book  machines.  Today  most  of  the 
textbooks  for  English  literature  classes,  history  courses,  and  civics  are 
provided  for  the  pupil  in  this  form.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  record 
foreign  languages  and  sciences  in  this  way,  so  these  continue  to  be 
transcribed,  as  well  as  the  English  grammars. 

The  print  copies  begin  to  arrive  in  February.  They  are  sent  to 
the  volunteers  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  one  type  of  work,  some 
of  us  Brailling  almost  exclusively  the  foreign  languages,  others  mathe¬ 
matics,  still  others  the  sciences,  and  so  on. 

When  volumes  are  completed,  they  are  sent  to  be  proofread,  and 
then  to  one  of  our  groups  who  operate  binderies.  When  bound,  the 
books  are  entered  in  the  library  of  the  Commission  and  prepared  for 
shipment  to  the  student. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  the  process  that  I  myself  follow  would 
be  practicable  for  others,  but  I  will  describe  it  since  it  does  seem  to 

1  Mrs.  Packard  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  this  paper  was  read  for 
her  by  Mrs.  Paul  Smith. 
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enable  me  to  serve  more  students  than  I  could  if  I  Brailled  one  book 
at  a  time. 

I  have  from  eight  to  twelve  jobs  going  on  at  once.  My  work  is 
mostly  with  foreign  languages,  so  I  begin  the  first  book  to  be  Brailled, 
transcribing  the  vocabulary  and  appendix  first,  then  two  volumes  of 
the  text.  I  enter  data  as  to  print  and  Braille  page  numbers  in  a  note¬ 
book,  and  then  begin  the  next  book,  and  repeat  the  operation.  In  this 
way  I  have  at  least  four  volumes  to  send  to  each  student  in  late  August 
so  that  he  will  have  them  for  the  opening  of  school  in  September. 

When  I  have  gone  through  the  books  sent  to  me  in  this  fashion,  I 
turn  back  to  the  first  one,  and  transcribe  two  more  volumes  of  it,  then 
two  more  of  the  next  text,  and  so  on,  thus  keeping  a  jump  ahead  of  the 
children.  The  last  volumes  of  each  set  go  out  not  later  than  April. 

To  keep  up  this  procedure,  I  find  that  I  can  accomplish  more  if  I 
do  my  own  proofreading,  shellacking,  and  binding,  as  I  do  not  have 
to  wait  while  others  do  part  of  the  job.  I  use  binders  put  together 
with  brass  staples,  which  are  made  by  the  Philadelphia  Volunteers 
Service  for  the  Blind. 

In  addition  to  these  texbooks  for  high  school  and  college  students, 
here  in  New  Jersey  we  have  undertaken  a  new  project  in  recent  months. 
Because  it  is  now  thought  wise  to  start  teaching  Standard  Braille  to 
little  children  right  from  the  beginning,  we  have  been  experimenting 
with  methods  of  preparing  material  for  them.  There  are  a  few  press- 
Brailled  primary  books,  but  many  more  are  needed. 

We  have  taken  the  regular  primers  used  in  our  schools  and  have 
Brailled  them.  This  sounds  like  a  very  simple  matter,  but  in  reality 
it  was  quite  complicated.  I  know  of  one  Braillist  who  spent  untold 
hours  in  doing  and  redoing  various  pages  to  secure  the  best  presenta¬ 
tion  from  the  blind  child’s  point  of  view. 

A  smaller  size  paper  than  our  standard  size  was  used  so  that  the 
books  would  not  be  too  cumbersome  for  little  hands.  Double  spacing 
was  adopted  to  make  the  learning  process  easier.  Binding  presented 
other  problems,  and  many  types  were  tried.  At  the  present  time, 
some  of  us  think  that  a  looseleaf  notebook  cover  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  the  child  can  turn  the  pages  easily  and  the  pages  lie  flat  when 
turned.  However,  this  has  not  yet  been  decided  definitely.  We  are 
still  experimenting  and  a  better  way  may  be  found. 

To  accompany  these  primers,  sets  of  word  cards  are  made,  the 
words  being  Brailled  on  small  index  cards.  I  might  mention  here 
that  arithmetic  cards  are  also  being  provided. 

Another  innovation  being  tried  by  one  Braillist  is  to  introduce 
“pictures.”  Illustrations  are  cut  from  a  special,  rather  rough  paper 
and  paster  to  the  Braille  page,  details  being  added  by  means  of 
relievo  paint,  but  both  picture  and  details  are  kept  as  simple  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Whether  or  not  these  illustrations  will  be  helpful  to  a  blind 
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child  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  thought  that  at  least  the  child  with 
some  degree  of  vision  will  be  able  to  form  a  concept  of  the  object  in 
question.  Of  course,  this  idea  is  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  much 
more  work  needs  to  be  done  before  we  will  know  if  we  are  on  the 
right  track  or  not. 

The  relievo  paint  mentioned  above  has  been  used  for  some  time  to 
prepare  charts,  diagrams,  and  maps  to  accompany  the  Braille  text¬ 
books  for  the  older  children. 

The  question  has  been  asked  if  Braille  is  declining;  that  is,  if  the 
need  for  it  is  passing.  Definitely  not !  In  one  way  the  need  is  greater 
than  ever,  especially  for  textbooks,  for  many  more  of  our  blind  chil¬ 
dren  are  going  through  high  school  and  on  to  college  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  As  long  as  these  educational  institutions  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  use  of  such  a  diversity  of  textbooks,  the  student  is 
dependent  on  volunteer  transcribers  for  his  material ;  the  presses  can 
supply  him  with  only  a  small  fraction  of  all  the  books  he  needs.  Many 
pupils  have  told  me  how  grateful  they  are  for  this  assistance,  and 
some  state  that  they  could  not  have  succeeded  in  school  without  it.  I 
am  sure  other  transcribers  have  had  the  same  experience. 

It  is  in  this  feeling  of  really  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  these 
young  people  who  are  blind,  and  so  helping  them  to  solve  one  of  the 
problems  facing  them,  that  we  volunteer  transcribers  receive  our 
reward. 

It  is  decidedly  worth  all  the  time  and  effort  and  thought  we  put 
into  it.  And  one  of  the  best  ways  to  continue  our  search  for  ways 
of  improving  our  service  is  to  be  found  in  such  meetings  as  this  one, 
w7here  we  can  pool  our  experiences  and  our  ideas.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  many  more  such  conferences,  for  they  are  a  benefit 
to  us  all. 
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Concord  and  Accord  —  In  the  Transcription  of 
Braille  Music  by  Volunteers 

Mrs.  Jenny  Beck 

Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


Music  is  an  art  that  can  be  pursued  completely  and  successfully  by 
visually  handicapped  persons,  given  an  amount  of  musical  talent  and 
training.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  musical  talent  abounds  in 
good  measure  among  the  blind  and  that  training  is  available  at  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  blind  and  in  regular  conservatories.  There  is  an 
impressive  number  of  blind  musicians  who  are  successful  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  art;  there  is  no  question  about  it,  we  have  heard  some 
of  them  perform. 

Artists,  like  artisans,  must  have  tools,  and  it  is  with  respect  to  tools 
that  a  few  words  should  be  said.  The  tools  of  the  musician  are,  simply 
expressed,  musical  instruments  and  music  notation.  For  the  blind 
musician,  musical  instruments  are  not  a  problem,  since  they  use  the 
same  ones  that  are  in  common  use.  But  music  which  a  blind  musician 
can  read — Braille  music — presents  something  of  a  problem. 

While  the  pressing  needs  of  the  professional  blind  musician  and 
blind  student  of  music  have  been  referred  to  dispassionately,  these 
needs  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  if  the  study  and  practice  of 
music  by  the  blind  are  to  have  any  meaning  at  all.  The  solution  for 
the  shortage  of  music  in  Braille  is  well  known,  but  interested  persons 
who  can  effectuate  the  solution  are  not  conspicuous  by  their  numbers. 
Reference  is  made,  of  course,  to  the  volunteer  transcriber  of  Braille 
music  and  music  texts.  The  volunteer  transcriber  of  Braille  music 
has  a  very  significant  function  in  relation  to  the  professional  musician 
and  the  student  of  music,  who  have  to  use  Braille  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  art. 

There  are  three  movements  in  operation  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Braille  music  material  and  something  constructive  should 
be  said  about  them. 

1.  A  Uniform  and  Standardized  Manual  of  Braille  Music  Nota¬ 
tion.  There  ought  to  be  some  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  a  man¬ 
ual  of  this  kind  for  the  use  of  the  blind  musician  and  the  transcriber 
of  music  notation  into  Braille.  There  are  some  charts  and  books  on 
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the  subject,  and  it  might  be  profitable  to  study  these  objectively,  with 
a  view  to  developing  a  uniform  and  standardized  manual  that  would 
fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  transcription  of  music  notation 
within  the  bounds  of  a  minimum  of  printed  matter.  Such  a  manual 
would  be  more  easily  available  to  the  blind,  expense-wise,  and  less 
formidable-looking  to  the  aspiring  transcriber  of  Braille  music. 

2.  A  Clearing  House.  There  are  a  number  of  Braille  presses  and 
volunteer  transcribing  agencies  throughout  the  country  that  are  put¬ 
ting  music  material  into  Braille.  Some  of  them,  particularly  the 
Braille  presses,  issue  music  catalogues  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
with  any  degree  of  frequency.  It  happens,  as  with  all  uncoordinated 
efforts,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  music  material  put  into 
Braille  is  duplicated  and  some  of  it  is  not  known  to  be  in  existence, 
having  been  tucked  away  after  some  local  use,  completely  unpub¬ 
licized.  To  remedy  a  situation  of  this  kind  requires  an  expedient, 
not  particularly  unique,  and  often  resorted  to,  namely  a  clearing¬ 
house — a  center  which  will  record  what  Braille  music  material  has 
been  embossed  and  will  issue  a  monthly  review  informing  blind  mu¬ 
sicians  and  other  interested  persons  about  what  is  currently  avail¬ 
able.  These  periodic  reviews  could  be  saved  for  future  reference. 
Such  a  Braille  music  review  would  be  similar  to  the  Braille  Book  Re~ 
view  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

3.  Organization  for  the  Transcription  of  Braille  Music  Material. 
The  organized  volunteer  service,  transcribing  Braille  music  material, 
would  work  in  cooperation  with  similar  organizations  to  avoid  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort,  and  all  of  them  would  work  with  the  clearinghouse 
to  keep  it  up  to  date.  The  blind  musician  would  thereby  be  informed 
with  respect  to  what  Braille  music  material  is  currently  available. 

From  the  few  notes  sounded  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  volunteer 
transcribers  of  Braille  music  are  very  important  persons  indeed,  but, 
as  mentioned  before,  what  they  possess  in  quality  they  lack  in  num¬ 
bers.  There  are  not  enough  of  them  to  do  the  work  which  is  normally 
required  to  keep  the  blind  professional  musician  and  the  blind  student 
of  music  adequately  supplied  with  this  important  tool — Braille  music 
material.  Some  may  say  that  there  is  enough  of  such  material  avail¬ 
able  now  to  keep  thousands  of  blind  musicians  busy  for  a  long  time, — 
which  is,  of  course,  a  statement  basically  wrong  for  living  and  pro¬ 
gressive  beings.  Music,  like  all  human  endeavors,  is  not  a  static  thing ; 
it  moves  with  the  times,  and  blind  musicians,  like  sighted  musicians, 
to  be  completely  successful  personally  and  in  their  communities,  must 
have  the  means  to  keep  up  the  pace.  The  volunteer  transcriber  of 
Braille  music  and  textbook  material  is  the  one  who  makes  it  possible 
for  the  blind  musician  to  march  in  a  straight  line  with  his  sighted 
fellows. 
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One  more  note  may  be  sounded.  What  makes  a  good  transcriber  of 
Braille  music? — a  musician? — a  music  student? — a  lay  person? 
Without  delving  into  a  detailed  analysis,  it  can  be  said  that  enthusiasm, 
zeal,  industry,  and  faith  are  the  qualifications  most  essential  in  any 
person  who  aspires  to  be  a  volunteer  transcriber  of  Braille  music 
and  music  textbooks.  That  the  volunteer  know  something  about 
music  is  an  asset  but  it  is  not  essential,  for  what  has  to  be  known  can 
be  learned.  Zeal  in  the  work,  production  on  a  planned  basis,  and 
faith  in  the  blind  musician’s  deep  appreciation  of  the  volunteer’s 
services  are  all  that  are  needed. 
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The  Volunteer  Program  of  the  New  York  Guild 

for  the  fewish  Blind 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Librarian, 

New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 


A  well-rounded  volunteer  program  is  based  on  two  prime  factors: 
high  standards  and  effective  service.  The  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind  has  endeavored  to  meet  these  standards  by  offering  the 
following  services :  ( 1 )  by  maintaining  a  national  circulating  library 
which  contains  books  that  are  not  available  from  the  28  divisional 
libraries;  (2)  by  offering  a  transcribers’  course  and  a  refresher  and 
teachers’  course,  in  an  endeavor  to  expand  volunteer  service;  (3)  by 
giving  preference  to  the  student  and  business  requirements  of  blind 
people;  (4)  by  providing  facilities  for  the  binding  of  Braille  material; 
(5)  by  furnishing  a  student  recording  service;  (6)  by  presenting 
copies  of  Transcribers’  Guide  to  Standard  English  Braille  to  all  tran¬ 
scribers  in  the  hope  that  the  manual  will  aid  in  producing  more 
accurate  Braille  transcriptions;  and  (7)  by  making  the  services 
of  the  Guild  available  to  blind  individuals,  volunteer  groups,  and 
other  agencies  throughout  the  United  States. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Braille  Club  is  a  national  organization 
for  the  advancement  of  volunteer  service  to  blind  people.  Its  present 
membership  of  about  360  volunteer  workers  is  engaged  in  rendering 
service  in  the  areas  of  teaching,  transcribing,  binding,  recording,  and 
other  phases  of  agency  work. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  to  you  the  basic  purposes  and  program 
of  the  Braille  Club  as  well  as  to  present  my  own  views  on  volunteer 
service  on  local  and  national  levels. 

Upon  entering  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  the  volunteer  assumes 
a  twofold  responsibility.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  service  to 
be  rendered  for  the  education  and  recreation  of  the  blind,  the  volunteer 
must  meet  standards  that  are  usually  expected  only  of  paid  profes¬ 
sional  workers.  Transcribers  particularly  must  endeavor  to  achieve 
maximum  efficiency,  since  the  pleasure  and  facility  with  which  Braille 
is  read  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  transcription.  Although  some 
teachers  of  transcribing  insist  that  the  high  standards  for  certifica- 
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tion  are  almost  impossible  to  meet,  the  goal  must  be  set  high  so  that 
any  normal  relaxation  of  efficiency  will  still  produce  a  fine  quality 
of  Braille  work. 

Braille  transcribers,  because  of  their  connection  with  work  for  the 
blind,  are  often  called  upon  by  other  members  of  the  community  for 
advice  and  counsel  on  problems  of  blindness.  The  volunteer  is  not 
equipped  and  cannot  be  expected  to  assume  the  role  of  the  trained 
professional  worker,  however.  The  learning  of  Braille  is  no  panacea 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  newly  blind  person  to  his  environment.  Very 
often  there  is  a  psychological,  social,  or  economic  problem  involved, 
and  the  learning  of  Braille  may  not  be  indicated  before  the  more  basic 
need  has  been  resolved.  The  Braille  Club  has  endeavored  through  its 
bulletins  and  guest  speakers  to  provide  reliable  information  on  local 
and  national  services  and  on  the  facilities  of  private  and  public  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind,  so  that  the  volunteer  can  be  made  aware  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  the  work.  Reinforced  with  this  information,  the 
volunteer  worker  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  important  program 
of  educating  the  public  to  recognize  the  abilities  and  needs  of  blind 
people.  Besides  assisting  in  this  important  cause,  the  greatest  serv¬ 
ice  that  the  volunteer  can  render  when  approached  for  advice  on 
matters  outside  his  particular  field  of  service  is  to  say:  “I  do  not 
know.  May  I  suggest  that  you  contact  your  local  or  State  agency 
for  the  blind?” 

Transcribers  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  business,  education,  and  recreation  of  the  blind.  To  make  his 
service  worth  while  the  volunteer  should  be  prepared  to  devote  enough 
time  to  the  work  to  provide  a  minimum  average  of  two  pages  of 
Braille  per  day.  The  most  valuable  transcribers  are  those  who  are 
willing  to  take  any  assignment  without  considering  personal  pref¬ 
erences  and  to  complete  the  work  while  it  is  still  of  maximum  value. 
Blind  business  people  and  students  require  speedy  service  so  that  they 
may  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  keep  up  with  the  required  pace. 
The  reader  of  general  literature  can  be  greatly  benefited  in  his  social 
contacts  by  being  given  the  opportunity  to  read  current  books  while 
they  are  still  being  discussed  by  neighbors  and  friends. 

Many  volunteers  have  been  faced  with  the  dilemma  as  to  whether  to 
devote  their  energies  to  service  on  a  local  or  national  level.  Although 
both  areas  of  service  are  of  equal  importance,  local  needs  should  be 
given  priority  so  that  an  individual  or  agency  is  not  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  seeking  assistance  from  distant  volunteer  groups  when 
there  is  an  active  unit  in  the  vicinity.  The  Braille  Club  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  encourage  more  productive  efforts  in  all  communities  without 
interfering  in  the  programs  or  policies  of  its  members.  Its  primary 
aim  has  been  to  tie  together  isolated  individuals  and  groups  in  the 
common  cause  of  service  to  the  blind. 
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The  Braille  Club  is  in  the  process  of  organizing  two  committees 
which  may  help  to  further  more  productive  and  effective  volunteer 
services.  The  first,  the  Book  Selection  Committee,  will  examine  pub¬ 
lications  for  certain  basic  qualities  before  recommending  them  for 
transcription  or  recording.  The  second  is  the  Braille  and  Recording 
Technical  Council,  which  will  attempt  to  keep  the  membership  abreast 
of  improved  techniques  and  approved  practices  in  library,  tran¬ 
scribing,  and  recording  services. 

Most  volunteers  give  freely  of  their  time,  their  energies,  and  their 
money,  and  ask  no  reward  but  the  joy  that  comes  from  the  knowledge 
of  a  job  well  done,  of  a  real  need  filled.  Some  people  scoff  at  the 
various  media  which  have  been  devised  to  express  appreciation  to 
volunteers.  Each  of  us  has  a  desire  and  a  right  to  express  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  achievements,  and  praise  given  with  a  full  heart 
should  be  received  with  pleasure,  dignity,  and  humility.  The  Braille 
Club  has  assumed  the  privilege  of  presenting  Honor  Award  Pins  to 
volunteers  who  have  rendered  outstanding  service  in  work  for  the 
blind.  Whether  or  not  it  be  hard  to  take,  I  also  reserve  the  right  to 
say  “thank  you.” 
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Location  of  Copies,  Number  of  Borrowers, 

and  Distribution 

Charles  Gallozzi,  Librarian, 

Books  for  the  Blind,  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 


When  I  was  asked  to  speak  briefly  on  the  location  of  hand-transcribed 
Braille  books,  the  number  of  borrowers,  and  the  distribution  of  such 
books,  my  first  thought  was  that  a  few  facts  and  figures  and  an  outline 
of  the  problems  centering  around  distribution  could  be  rattled  off,  and 
my  share  of  the  responsibility  would  then  pass  to  stronger  shoulders. 
But  at  every  attempt  to  simplify  my  presentation,  the  problem  seemed 
to  grow  more  and  more  complex.  By  the  time  I  had  the  first  rough 
outline  drawn  up,  there  had  passed  through  my  mind  the  memory  of 
dozens  of  cases  in  which  a  blind  reader  was  not  given  a  book  he  needed 
in  spite  of  the  feeling  I  had  that  somewhere  that  book,  or  one  very 
similar  to  it,  was  probably  gathering  dust  in  a  library. 

There  are  now  28  distributing  libraries  for  the  blind  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Congress.  Twenty-seven  of  them 
have  Braille  collections,  which  means  that  they  also  have  hand-tran¬ 
scribed  books  in  greater  or  lesser  quantity,  depending  on  local  circum¬ 
stances.  But,  in  addition  to  these  libraries,  there  are  at  least  12  large 
Braille  collections,  such  as  those  in  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute,  the 
Xavier  Society,  the  Lutheran  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Braille 
Circulating  Library  in  Richmond.  Some  of  these  independent  organ¬ 
izations,  no  doubt,  have  more  hand-transcribed  material  than  many  of 
the  distributing  libraries.  Then  there  are  the  60  residential  schools  for 
the  blind,  in  each  of  which  is  a  Braille  collection  as  well  as  varying 
quantities  of  hand-embossed  books.  This  gives  us  a  figure  of  99,  but 
again  the  picture  broadens  out.  Scattered  throughout  the  country 
there  are  State  and  local  associations  for  the  blind,  homes  for  the 
blind,  lighthouses  and  allied  organizations,  Braille  and  sight-saving 
classes,  nursery  schools,  camps,  and  of  course  the  State  Commissions 
for  the  Blind,  many  of  which  have  truly  important  collections,  such 
as  that  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission. 

So  now  we  see  that  the  book  a  particular  individual  wants  may  be 
in  any  one  of  a  large  number  of  collections.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  the  only  way  he  can  find  out  where  it  is  is  to  contact  each  indi¬ 
vidual  agency.  What  actually  happens  is  that  he  asks  one  or  two 
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libraries,  each  of  which  may  refer  him  to  several  other  possible  sources. 
If  his  need  is  urgent,  and  if  he  can  make  a  touching  appeal,  he  may  get 
one  of  the  volunteer  agencies  to  transcribe  a  copy  for  him  in  spite 
of  their  already  overburdened  schedules.  Even  then  he  has  to  wait 
until  it  is  prepared,  which  in  practically  every  case  takes  longer  than 
it  would  for  a  library  to  send  it  to  him  if  he  only  knew  which  one  to 
ask.  This  situation  might  not  be  so  tragic  if  the  field  of  embossed  lit¬ 
erature  now  available  were  large  enough  to  meet  even  a  goodly  per¬ 
centage  of  the  needs  of  the  blind,  aside  from  recreational  reading. 
It  is  ironic  that  the  person  who  seeks  only  relaxation,  escape,  or  gen¬ 
eral  information,  is  pretty  well  taken  care  of ;  but  the  few  who  struggle 
for  true  independence  in  professional  fields  or  hope  to  achieve  it  by 
study  and  preparation  for  a  vocation  requiring  more  than  manual 
dexterity  find  the  added  obstacle  of  a  scarcity  of  embossed  material. 
The  volunteer  agencies  have  made  outstanding  contributions  in  over¬ 
coming  this  obstacle,  however. 

Unfortunately  a  large  percentage  of  hand-transcribed  books  are  cir¬ 
culated  only  two  or  three  times,  not  because  there  is  no  need  or  demand 
for  them,  but  because  their  existence  soon  becomes  a  secret  known  to 
only  a  few  individuals.  Then  there  is  the  added  fact  that  they  are 
now  being  produced  on  the  basis  of  individual  requests  and  little,  if 
any,  effort  is  being  made  to  coordinate  this  work  throughout  the 
country.  Rather  than  have  the  same  title  duplicated  each  year  in  a 
different  city,  the  time,  energy,  and  money  could  well  be  spent  in  mak¬ 
ing  available  a  book,  or  at  least  an  edition,  never  previously  embossed. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  anyone  should  need  to  justify  the 
advantages  of  a  central  clearinghouse  for  embossed  literature.  A 
blind  individual  would  then  apply  to  only  one  office  for  a  title  that  is 
not  available  in  press  Braille.  This  office  would  know  whether  it  had 
ever  been  transcribed  by  hand ;  if  so,  where  it  is  located ;  and  the  office 
could  then  request  that  particular  depository  to  send  the  book  directly 
to  the  reader.  If  it  were  not  already  available  in  Braille,  then  it  could 
be  assigned  to  whichever  agency  is  in  a  position  to  produce  it  in  the 
shortest  time.  The  central  office  would  naturally  be  informed  of  the 
final  disposition  of  the  book,  so  that  it  could  be  circulated  whenever  it 
was  needed  again. 

Of  course,  I  am  assuming  that  all  libraries  for  the  blind  will  be 
prepared  to  circulate  hand-transcribed  books  on  a  national  basis  di¬ 
rectly  to  individuals.  This  is  already  the  case  with  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia  and  a  great  many  of  the  other  distributing  libraries. 
We  have  experienced  no  great  difficulty  in  working  on  this  scale,  and 
we  are  more  than  gratified  by  the  results  we  are  even  now  obtaining. 
First  credit  must  go  to  the  Braille  Booh  Review ,  its  staff,  and  its 
sponsors,  for  publicizing  new  handcopied  books.  Closer  cooperation 
in  the  way  of  more  complete  reporting  to  the  Braille  Booh  Review 
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would  help,  for  I  know,  as  do  most  of  you,  that  a  great  many  more 
titles  are  produced  each  month  than  are  listed  in  its  pages.  The  chief 
weakness  of  this  great  service  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  cumulative 
listing.  Certainly  a  cumulative  card  file  could  be  kept,  if  not  by  the 
Braille  Book  Review ,  then  by  some  other  agency.  The  Library  of 
Congress  is  the  natural  lodestone  toward  which  so  many  of  us  turn 
for  help,  guidance,  and  information.  I  should  perhaps  hesitate  to  add 
to  its  many  duties,  but  it  is  worth  considering. 

I  have  intentionally  avoided  reference  to  the  number  of  borrowers, 
since  it  appears  to  be  an  unknown  quantity.  The  Library  of  Congress 
in  its  latest  report  gives  the  figure  of  9,467  for  Braille  readers  in  this 
country.  But  that  is  a  compilation  of  the  reports  of  the  distributing 
libraries.  It  includes  a  certain  amount  of  duplication,  since  many  of 
the  readers  of  one  library  also  borrow  from  another,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  hand-transcribed  books.  It  does  not  include  students  in 
the  residential  schools  or  individuals  who  are  supplied  directly  by 
transcribing  agencies. 

In  any  event  the  number  of  borrowers  or  users  of  Braille  books  is 
such  a  large  segment  of  our  blind  population  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  meet  their  needs  as  far  as  humanly  possible.  I  understand 
that  a  certain  amount  of  coordination  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind.  The  extent  to  which 
their  methods  and  techniques  have  been  successful  and  the  scope  of 
their  future  activities  will  be  matters  of  great  interest  to  all  of  us, 
and  may  serve  as  a  guide  or  pattern  which  can  be  applied  to  Braille. 

May  I  again  urge  that  no  matter  who  assumes  the  responsibility 
definite  steps  be  taken  to  place  the  production  and  distribution  of 
hand-transcribed  Braille  on  at  least  as  efficient  a  basis  as  that  now 
obtaining  in  the  field  of  press  Braille  in  this  country.  Speaking  as  a 
librarian,  I  can  assure  you  that  close  cooperation  with  such  a  program 
will  be  welcomed  by  every  distributing  agency  for  embossed  literature, 
as  well  as  by  the  blind  readers  throughout  the  country. 
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Uniformity  in  Handcopying  of  Books 

in  Braille  Type 

Paul  J.  Langan,  Superintendent, 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
Panel  Chairman 


The  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee  acted  as  a  panel  discussion 
group  for  its  meeting  with  volunteer  conferees  interested  in  attaining 
uniformity  in  hand  transcribing.  It  was,  of  course,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  committee  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  all  groups  of  transcribers  to  insist  that  their  volunteers  write 
Braille  as  accurately  as  possible,  following  the  code  for  Standard 
English  Braille.  The  committee  was  aware  that  the  basis  for  many 
of  the  complaints  and  for  much  of  the  confusion  of  transcribers  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  clarification  of  complicated  rules  and  to  the  great  latitude 
that  has  been  permitted  in  the  interpretation  of  these  rules  during 
the  past  20  years  of  usage.  This  confusion  was  partially  explained 
by  the  presence  of  certain  errors  in  the  Manual  of  Standard  English 
Braille.  To  remedy  the  situation,  a  recommendation  was  proposed 
t  and  accepted  to  present  a  resolution  requesting  the  Library  of  Con¬ 

gress  to  issue  an  errata  sheet  to  the  1950  manual. 

Probably  the  most  significant  subject  discussed  by  the  group  was 
the  degree  of  high  standards  established  by  most  agencies  for  volun¬ 
teer  transcribers’  certification.  To  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  tran¬ 
scribing  of  incorrect  and  ambiguous  Braille,  all  organizations  were 
urged  to  weed  out  applicants  who  apparently  are  poor  prospects  for 
becoming  good  transcribers,  by  close  examination  of  lesson  papers  or 
by  other  methods.  The  Library  of  Congress  was  commended  for 
diligence  on  the  part  of  its  staff  of  Braillists  in  their  efforts  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  certification. 

In  response  to  questions  submitted  from  the  floor,  members  of  the 
panel  attempted  to  clarify  individual  rule  interpretations;  but  be¬ 
cause  of  anticipated  changes  in  the  codes  for  music  and  mathematics, 
discussion  was  limited  on  these  points. 
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Effective  Use  of  the  Services  of  Volunteer 

Braille  Transcribers 


Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Consultant  in  Education, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
Panel  Chairman 


Miss  Abel  opened  the  session  by  remarking  that  this  program  repre¬ 
sented  the  point  of  view  of  the  user  of  the  materials  produced  by 
volunteer  Braille  transcribers.  It  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  those  who  use  the  volumes  of  Braille  books  and  pamphlets  to  ex¬ 
press  their  sincere  appreciation  to  those  who  must  really  know  the 
Braille  system  well  enough  to  write  it  accurately.  In  expressing  ap¬ 
preciation  for  this  very  valuable  service,  the  recognition  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  effort  involved  is  paramount. 

Services  to  students  and  blind  business  and  professional  personnel 
were  then  discussed  by  Mr.  H.  Smith  Shumway,  Rehabilitation  Coun¬ 
selor  of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education.  Services  to 
the  aging  blind  individual  were  described  by  Miss  Greta  Griffis, 
Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching  in  the  F amily  and  Child  Service  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Shumway,  a  young  blinded  veteran,  discussed  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  volunteer  Braille  transcriber  as  it  benefited  him  as  a 
young  college  student  and  as  it  is  serving  his  clients  at  the  present 
time.  He  expressed  praise  for  the  work  of  those  people  who  had 
hand-transcribed  long  textbooks  which  had  served  as  a  necessary  part 
of  his  and  other  blind  students’  college  work.  He  also  discussed  the 
importance  of  other  services,  such  as  filing  cards  and  personal  tele¬ 
phone  directories,  which  blind  students  might  have  in  their  own  homes 
with  records  of  the  telephone  numbers  of  their  friends.  Telephone 
numbers  of  doctors  and  various  business  organizations,  as  well  as 
information  concerning  transportation  systems,  are  valuable  when 
easily  accessible.  He  then  discussed  the  importance  of  blind  individ¬ 
uals’  actually  using  Braille,  and  gave  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
he  divides  his  desk,  labeling  divisions  in  Braille.  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  at  all  times  of  blind  individuals,  through  the  functional  use 
of  Braille,  acting  as  independent  persons  with  their  fellow  business 
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and  professional  workers.  He  mentioned  also  the  proper  use  of  secre¬ 
tarial  help  when  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  this  service. 

Miss  Griffis,  who  has  had  excellent  experience  with  older  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  in  their  homes,  pointed  out  the  importance  of  getting  mate¬ 
rial  that  interests  all  types  of  older  people :  inspirational  short  books, 
favorite  recipes,  information  about  the  local  subway  system,  important 
telephone  numbers,  and  perhaps  some  work  with  knitting  or  crochet¬ 
ing  patterns.  She  also  stressed  the  importance  of  favorite  songs  or 
hymns  to  older  people.  Many  times  these  people  do  not  use  Braille 
well  enough  to  read  long  books,  but  they  enjoy  short  publications  on 
current  topics  in  which  interest  has  been  stimulated  by  listening  to 
the  radio.  She  also  discussed  the  value  of  making  certain  that  the 
Braille  dot  provides  good  contrast  and  that  the  words  are  properly 
spaced.  It  is  important,  she  pointed  out,  to  remember  that  often  an 
older  person  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  alone  in  his  home.  His  read¬ 
ing  will  mean  much  to  him ;  and  his  craft  work  can  be  aided  in  many 
ways  by  short  descriptions  of  how  to  make  certain  simple  articles. 

Miss  Abel,  acting  as  chairman,  and  representing  the  services  to 
children,  pointed  out  the  importance  of  transcribing  material  correctly. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  young  child  who  sees  the  words  written 
in  his  favorite  stories  for  the  first  time  should  recognize  these  words 
in  their  correct  form.  Praise  was  given  for  the  new  legislation  that 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Library  of  Congress  to  issue  books  to  children 
through  its  regional  libraries.  This  will  enable  young  children  to  se¬ 
cure  more  reading  materials  during  their  vacation  periods,  and  will 
allow  children  who  attend  public  schools  to  have  books  sent  to  their 
homes,  thereby  increasing  their  interest  in  leisure-time  reading. 

The  volunteer  groups  were  told  that,  in  the  case  of  children  attend¬ 
ing  some  schools,  their  work  meant  the  difference  between  the  student’s 
having  at  hand  current  textbooks  which  parallel  the  printed  texts  and 
his  simply  getting  the  assignments  by  listening  to  others  read.  Some 
classes  are  kept  in  operation  almost  entirely  by  the  services  of  volun¬ 
teers  who  diligently  prepare  the  textbook  materials. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  very  small  schools  for  the  blind  and 
small  classes  in  the  public  schools  have  a  difficult  time  securing  enough 
funds  through  the  quota  system  to  obtain  enough  textbook  materials, 
not  to  mention  fiction  and  nonfiction  titles.  The  fact  is  that  it  takes 
almost  as  many  titles  to  educate  children  in  a  class  of  six  or  eight 
as  it  does  to  serve  a  school  with  270  students.  This  service,  which  is 
badly  needed,  can  also  supplement  the  excellent  work  undertaken  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Summary  of  Discussion  Following  Talks  by  Members  of  the  Panel 

During  the  discussion  period,  many  questions  were  directed  to  the 
members  of  the  panel.  The  most  interesting,  perhaps,  were  those 
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concerning  Braille  itself.  “Will  the  present  recordings,  which  are 
available  to  more  blind  individuals,  take  the  place  of  Braille?”  “It 
is  naturally  easier  and  less  tiresome  just  to  listen  to  a  record.”  “Why 
should  a  person  go  through  the  process  of  reading  Braille  as  recorded 
material  becomes  cheaper?”  The  answer  was  that  Braille  is  still  the 
most  exact  means  of  reading  known.  The  blind  individual  deprived 
of  this  would  have  no  exact  means  of  learning.  His  sentence  struc¬ 
ture,  spelling,  and  his  own  reference  material  in  the  form  of  notes 
and  outlines,  would  be  very  difficult  to  acquire,  insofar  as  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  is  concerned.  Braille  is  necessary  for  the  research  that  all  blind 
individuals  at  any  age-level  must  undertake  in  the  preparation  of 
their  work,  both  during  and  after  the  school  years. 

There  were  pleas  for  more  material  in  Braille,  more  functional  use 
of  it,  and  more  knowledge  about  where  to  secure  the  service  of  groups 
transcribing  material.  There  was  also  a  plea  to  the  transcribers  to 
check  for  duplication  of  materials  and  to  examine  the  requests  that 
come  to  them  from  blind  individuals,  in  the  interest  of  providing  more 
titles  for  a  greater  number. 
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Nliss  Helen  Keller’s  Address  to  the  Conference' 


Mr.  Clapp.  Miss  Keller,  thank  you  for  coming.  I  must  introduce, 
not  you  to  this  audience,  because  that  is  wholly  unnecessary,  but  this 
group  to  you.  For  the  last  two  days,  Miss  Keller,  115  people  have 
been  meeting  here  in  the  Library  of  Congress  from  not  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  but  ftom  very  many  States  of  the  Union,  to  consider 
volunteer  activities  for  transcribing  into  Braille  or  for  recording  books 
for  the  blind.  There  is  in  this  room  an  enormous  range  of  voluntary 
activity,  an  enormous  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  of  devotion  to  this 
cause  of  providing  reading  matter  for  those  who  cannot  read  in 
usual  fashion.  Miss  Keller,  we  have  all  worked  in  this  labor,  we  have 
all  received  a  great  deal  of  gratification  and  a  sense  of  immediate 
results  from  our  labor.  You,  who  have  none  of  the  physical  equip¬ 
ment  which  most  of  us  can  give  to  this  work,  have  nevertheless  much 
more  than  an}^  of  us  contributed  to  it  by  your  fortitude  and  courage, 
by  your  cheerfulness,  by  your  creative  energy,  by  your  victory  over 
the  insuperable,  and  by  your  accomplishment  of  the  impossible.  You 
have  contributed  to  this  work  encouragement  and  an  objective  which 
we  have  all  needed.  In  yourself,  you  represent  the  end  of  our  en¬ 
deavors.  Consequently,  having  met  here  for  two  days,  we  would 
love  to  hear  you  once  more,  as  many  of  us  have  heard  you  on  other  oc¬ 
casions,  tell  us  what  you  think  this  is  all  about.  Miss  Keller,  thank 
you  again  for  coming.  Won’t  you  speak  to  us? 

Miss  Keller.  Mr.  Clapp  and  friends.  First,  I  want  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Clapp,  for  your  warm  words  about  the  little  I  have  been  able  to 
accomplish.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  so  beautifully  with  the  work 
of  the  Braille  volunteers  that  has  brought  such  joy  and  light  to 
thousands  of  exiles  of  the  dark. 

Dear  friends,  how  happy  I  am  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon,  and  to 
think  of  all  the  books  you  are  transcribing  which  have  been  the  means 
of  my  education,  the  light  and  joy  of  my  life.  First,  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  great  appreciation  for  the  fine  spirit  in  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  supplied  the  blind  with  an  abundant  inner 
light  through  embossed  books.  For  about  80  years  the  Government 
has  put  under  the  fingers  of  the  blind  this  great  bounty,  an  ever- 
increasing  treasure  of  literature,  and  opened  doors  of  knowledge  to 

1  Transcribed,  together  with  remarks  by  Mr.  Clapp,  from  a  recording  made  on 
December  2. 
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children  without  sight.  Not  only  have  they  gained  a  greater  degree 
of  independence  of  circumstances  but  they  have  been  restored  to  their 
place  in  civilization  through  the  power  to  read  and  write  Braille. 
And  as  for  you,  dear  volunteers,  I  cannot  tell  you  all  I  feel  about  your 
splendid  accomplishments  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  blind 
volumes  suited  to  their  various  studies  and  special  tastes.  In  what  a 
noble,  unselfish  spirit  you  give  your  time  and  energy  hoping  for  noth¬ 
ing  in  return,  just  to  give  to  those  who  live  in  the  dark !  There  is  a 
challenging  significance  in  such  self-denial  for  those  who  work  among 
all  classes  of  the  unfortunate.  You  will  be  gladdened  by  the  bene¬ 
diction  of  Him  who  watches  over  His  handicapped.  You  also  perform 
a  beautiful  service  by  making  it  possible  for  the  blind  to  have  the 
advantage  of  well-printed  books  and  the  delight  of  literary  master¬ 
pieces  correctly  written.  You  can  be  proudly  confident  that  you  are 
handmaidens  of  knowledge  to  the  sightless,  quickening  thought  and 
purpose  in  many  minds.  Lovingly  I  salute  you,  and  call  down  a 
blessing  upon  your  labors. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Miss  Keller,  in  behalf  of  this  entire  audience  I  thank 
you  very  much.  We  gain  inspiration  from  your  presence;  we  gain 
even  greater  inspiration  from  your  talk ;  we  gain  greater  inspiration 
from  your  whole  life. 
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Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 


The  undersigned  members  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  appointed  to 
serve  this  Conference  have  carefully  noted  those  points  which  have 
been  emphasized  during  this  meeting,  and  we  now  have  pleasure  in 
presenting  this  Report  for  the  attention  of  the  Conference. 

Conscious  of  this  invaluable  opportunity  for  free,  open,  and  in¬ 
formed  discussion  concerned  with  the  many  problems  which  stem  from 
our  activities,  and  speaking  for  all  of  you,  the  members  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  wish  to  extend  our  sincere  and  grateful  appreciation  to  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress,  to  Mr.  Vemer  W.  Clapp, 
Chief  Assistant  Librarian,  to  Mr.  Donald  G.  Patterson,  Chief,  and 
to  his  associates  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  for  having  convened 
this  gathering  and  for  the  innumerable  courtesies  which  have  been 
extended  and  which  have  assured  the  success  of  our  deliberation  to¬ 
gether. 

Summarizing  now  the  views  expressed  during  the  meetings  we 
bring  to  your  attention  for  consideration  the  under-noted  resolutions : 

Resolved: 

4 

1.  That  this  Conference  endorse  Resolution  Number  9  (The  need 
for  a  central  depository  for  little-used  reading  material)  as  proposed 
by  the  National  Conference,  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  convened 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  November  1951. 

2.  That  this  Conference  endorse  Resolution  Number  14  (The  need 
for  a  central  clearinghouse  exchange  through  which  all  embossed  or 
recorded  titles  will  be  cleared  in  advance)  as  proposed  by  the  National 
Conference,  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  convened  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  November  1951  and  that  all  volunteer  units  be  urged 
to  cooperate  fully  in  an  effort  to  assure  the  maximum  benefit  from 
such  operation. 

3.  That  this  Conference  endorse  a  suggestion  that  the  library  of 
Congress  extend  its  Braille  transcription  instruction  service  to  include 
music  notation  instruction,  using  the  Rodenberg  Key  as  an  instrument 
for  such  instruction. 

4.  That  insofar  as  is  practicable,  volunteer  recording  procedures 
be  directed  to  the  end  that  all  resulting  recordings  can  be  played  on 
the  standard  talking  book  machines. 
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5.  That  the  Library  of  Congress  be  requested  to  publish  and  dis¬ 
tribute  an  errata  and  an  index  to  the  manual  published  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  the  use  of  Braille  transcribers. 

6.  That  every  effort  be  made  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  all  other  agencies  concerned  to 
make  available  to  all  blind  persons  a  list  of  every  available  resource 
for  voluntary  Braille  transcriptions  and  sound  recordings. 

7.  That  organizations  doing  voluntary  Braille  transcribing  and 
sound  recording  be  urged  to  cooperate  to  the  end  that  the  securing  of 
copyright  privileges  be  simplified  and  expedited  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel 
John  C.  L.  Andreassen 
Paul  J.  Langan 
George  F.  Meyer 
Donald  G.  Patterson 
Mrs.  Walter  Price 
Irvin  P.  Schloss 

Alfred  Allen,  Chairman  Resolutions  Committee. 
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Registrants 


Abel,  Miss  Georgie  Lee,  Educational 
Consultant,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  City. 

Adler,  Mrs.  Morton  S.,  Chairman, 
Temple  B’nai  Jeshurun  Sisterhood, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Allen,  Alfred,  Secretary-General, 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  City. 

♦Anderson,  Miss  Dorothy  K.,  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Andreassen,  John  C.  L Library  of 
Congress. 

Ave-Lallemant,  F.  W.,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  Columbia  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Barrett,  Miss  S.  Ruth,  Secretary, 
American  Bible  Society,  New  York 
City. 

Bataille,  Edmund,  SoundScriber  Cor¬ 
poration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Beal,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Volunteer  Braille 
Transcribing  Service,  Library  of 
Congress. 

♦Beath,  R.  W.,  Chief  Librarian,  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Beck,  Mrs.  J'ennie,  Volunteers  Service 
for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bledsoe,  Warren,  Consultant  on  the 
Blind  to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bollenbacher,  Mrs.  Pauline,  Division 
for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Bonwit,  Mrs.  Richard,  National  Junior 
Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Booth,  Miss  Alice  O.,  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City. 

Brauman,  Mrs.  Milton,  Chairman, 
Braille  Committee,  Rodef  Shalom 
Sisterhood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

♦Visually  handicapped. 
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Bresnahan,  Miss  Fay,  Massachusetts 
Division  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bros,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

♦Brown,  Mrs.  Bernice,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Burrows,  Mrs.  Florence,  Volunteers 
Service  for  the  Blind,  Philadephia, 
Pa. 

Castles,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Jr.,  Secretary, 
Board  of  Directors,  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City. 

Chamberlain.  Mrs.  Barbara,  Division 
for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Chappel,  Nelson,  General  Secretary, 
John  Milton  Society,  New  York  City. 

♦Chappell,  J.  Hiram,  Specialist,  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Clapp,  Verner  W.,  Acting  Librarian, 
Library  of  Congress. 

♦Clunk,  Joseph,  Managing  Director, 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Coe,  Mrs.  Josephine  P.,  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Cohn,  Mrs.  Sidney,  Chairman,  Sister¬ 
hood  of  Temple  Israel,  Larchmont, 
N.  Y. 

Cowles,  Mrs.  William  F.,  Braille 
Transcribing  Service,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Crawford,  Mrs.  George  W.,  Volunteer 
Braille  Transcribing  Service,  Library 
of  Congress. 

Custis,  Mrs.  Naomi,  Volunteer  Braille 
Transcribing  Service,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Donovan,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  Brooklyn  Braille 
Center,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


*Dorf,  Mrs.  Maxine  Bates,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Dreohsler,  Mrs.  Emil,  Newark  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Red  Cross,  Braille 
Service,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Earnest,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Elizabethtown  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross,  Roselle,  N.  J. 

Ekhart,  Miss  Rijth  A.,  Editor,  Journal 
of  Rehabilitation,  National  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Evans,  Mrs.  Luther,  H.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Friedberger,  Mrs.  Mabel,  Chairman, 
Newark  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross,  Braille  Service,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Gallozzi,  Charles,  Librarian,  Books 
for  the  Blind,  Free  Library  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gartland,  Henry  J.,  Assistant  Director, 
Library  Service,  Special  Services, 
Veterans  Administration,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Girvan,  Mrs.  James,  Newark  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  Braille  Service, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Goff,  Mrs.  David  D.,  Volunteers  Service 
for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

♦Griffis,  Miss  Greta,  Dept,  for  the 
Blind,  Family  and  Child  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Helms,  Arthur,  Production  Manager, 
Talking  Book  Department,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City. 

Holt,  Mrs.  Fred,  Volunteer  Braille 
Transcribing  Service,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Hooper,  Miss  Marjorie  S.,  Braille  Edi¬ 
tor,  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hubel,  Mathew,  Radio  Technician, 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hynes,  Mrs.  William  P.,  Volunteer 
Braille  Transcribing,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Jacobs,  Mrs.  Madeliene,  Braille  Editor, 
National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

♦Keller,  Miss  Helen,  Westport,  Conn. 

♦Kenen,  Richard,  Teacher,  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


Klocke,  Rev.  John  H.,  S.  J.,  National 
Director,  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City. 

Knight,  Miss  Dorothy  S.,  Director  of 
Braille  Transcribing,  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City. 

♦Krebs,  Bernard  M.,  Librarian,  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  New 
York  City. 

Langan,  Paul  J.,  Superintendent,  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Lansing,  Mrs.  John  E.,  Oranges  and 
Maplewood  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

♦Laupheimer,  Miss  Ruth,  Teacher, 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Leerburger,  Mrs.  Ruth,  Sisterhood  of 
Temple  Israel,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Lende,  Miss  Helga,  Librarian,  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  City. 

Levien,  Mrs.  Rebecca  K.,  Assistant 
Chairman,  Women’s  Association  Tem¬ 
ple  B’nai  Jeshurun,  South  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Lewis,  Miss  Dorothy,  Editor,  Braille 
Club  Bulletin,  New  York  City. 

Long,  Mrs.  Madeline,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Macdonald,  Mrs.  Ranald  H.,  Jr.,  Pres¬ 
ident,  National  Committee  for  Re¬ 
cording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

McEwan,  Mrs.  J.  Howard,  Treasurer, 
Brooklyn  Braille  Center,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Maged,  Mrs.  Rosa  F.,  Chairman,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Braille  Center,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Max,  Mrs.  Harry,  Newark  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  Braille  Serv¬ 
ice,  Newark,  N.  J. 

♦Meyer,  George  F.,  Executive  Director, 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Cecile,  Sisterhood  of  Tem¬ 
ple  Israel,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Hazel,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

♦Moses,  William,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 


♦Visually  handicapped. 
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Mueller,  Miss  Elsie  R.,  Chairman  of 
Recording,  Newark  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Natason,  Mrs.  Laura,  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind,  New  York  City. 

Newmayer,  Mrs.  Arthur,  American 
Red  Cross  Baltimore  Chapter,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Maude  G.,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Norr,  Mrs.  Doris  M.,  Chairman,  Greater 
Cleveland  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross,  Braille  Service,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Olitsky,  Mrs.  Peter  K,  Chairman, 
Greenwich  Braille  Unit,  American 
Red  Cross,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Paris,  Mrs.  Fanny,  Sisterhood  of  Tem¬ 
ple  Beth-El  of  Great  Neck,  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Patterson,  Donald  G.,  Chief,  Division 
for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Peter,  Dr.  William  W.,  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Postley,  Miss  Marjorie,  Volunteers 
Service  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Price,  Mrs.  Walter,  President,  Volun¬ 
teers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Reedy,  Corbett,  President,  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Richmond,  Va. 

Ritter,  Mrs.  Ruth,  Newark  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  Braille  Service, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

*Rodenberg,  L.  W.,  Superintendent, 
Blind  Services,  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

*Rohrback,  Miss  Alice,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Rosenberg,  Mrs.  Elsie  S.,  National 
Junior  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ross,  Mrs,  Michael,  Newark  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  Braille  Service, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Rubin,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Newark  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  Braille  Service, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


♦Visually  handicapped. 


Ruskovic,  Miss  Ines,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Schieman,  Mrs,  George,  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  Braille  Tran¬ 
scribing,  New  York  City. 

*Schloss,  Irvin  P.,  Editor,  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  Bulletin,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Schreiber,  Mrs.  Martin,  Newark  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Red  Cross,  Braille 
Service,  Newark,  N.  J. 

*Shumway,  H.  Smith,  Rehabilitation 
Counselor,  State  Division  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Silverman,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  Braille  Tran¬ 
scribing,  New  York  City. 

Singer,  Mrs.  Esther,  Sisterhood  of 
Temple  Beth-El  of  Great  Neck,  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Small,  Mrs.  Sydney  G.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Paul,  Chairman,  Oranges 
and  Maplewood  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Philip  Sidney,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Sperry,  Paul,  District  of  Columbia  As¬ 
sociation,  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Stanford,  Miss  June,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  Victoria  F.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Storm,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Executive  Secretary, 
Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*Thomas,  David,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress. 

Thompson,  Miss  Polly,  Westport,  Conn. 

Trader,  Miss  Florence,  Clovernook 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Trader,  Miss  Louise  K.,  Clovernook 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

*Tynan,  Maurice  I.,  Chief,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Building,  Washington,  D.  O. 

{:Yoorhees,  Arthur  L.,  Specialist,  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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♦Walker,  Hulen  C.,  Legislative  Ana¬ 
lyst,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Watkins,  William  B.,  Production  En¬ 
gineer,  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Weiss,  Mrs.  B.,  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Braille  Transcribing, 
New  York  City. 

Whelehan,  Mrs.  Fred,  Maryland  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md. 


♦Visually  handicapped. 


Wilson,  Mrs.  Lilian  S.,  Librarian, 
Books  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Public 
Library  Branch,  New  York  City. 

Wolf,  Mrs.  Bertha,  Sisterhood  of 
Temple  Beth-El  of  Great  Neck,  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Wolf,  Mrs.  Edwin  J.,  Baltimore  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Red  Cross,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Zoe  H.,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 
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